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It is part of our service to advise anyone on the handling, storage and application 
of Corrosive Acids. Our advice is seasoned by 80 years’ experience of manu- 
facturing commercial and pure acids for every type of industry all over the world. 


OLEUM «+ SULPHURIC - BATTERY ACID - HYDROCHLORIC 
NITRIC - DIPPING ACID - DISTILLED WATER 
supplied in any quantity. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD. 
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NENG | STEAM TRAPS- 
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fj — 7 
+ cannot jam 
44 or blow 

. ae : steam. 

MAGNES! , Unique in 
design, fool- 
These Salts are obtaining a wide use in the proof in op- 

treatment of concrete for protection against eration. 
atmospheric action and subsequent dis- “*Simplicity”’ 


integration. 

The method used is a surface treatment and 
is the practical application of well-known 
chemical reactions designed to remove free 
lime from the concrete and replace it with 
insolubie fluorides and silica, thus leaving the 
surface impervious to water and resistant to 
the acid of the atmosphere. 


Steam Traps 
have only 
one moving 
part—a free 
floating stainless 
steel sphere. 

Each trap is guaran- 
teed; send for a trap 
on trial. 

Write for fully 
descriptive 
pamphlet. 


Agents and Stockists in many countries, the names of 
CRU ¢ p iTD whom we will gladly send on application. 

‘ 7 THE 

7 KEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
Telephone: B'ham Central 8553 (6 lines) 4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams & Cables : Cruickshank Birmingham and TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Telephone : CITY 1185/6. TRAFFORD PARK 1903 


A BATTERY OF KESTNER’S 
NEW ACID 
PUMPS 























GLANDLESS 





ADVANTAGES 
No packing gland, bearing or frictional Constructed in all acid-resisting materials, 
surfaces in contact with acid including Keebush. Giving a long trouble- 
free life. 


Write for Leaflets No. 269a and 251, to 


KESTN ERS Chemical Engineers, 


5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|. 
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NASH HYTOR VACUUM 
PUMPS ann COMPRESSORS 


FOR THE CHEMICAL AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Many entirely new problems have been solved successfully since 1939 ; we might 
also help you with our acquired experience if you communicate with 


NORMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


BRITISH AGENTS AND SERVICE ENGINEERS FOR 


NASH ENGINEERING C° (creat sritain) L™- 


HYTOR WORKS, COMMERCE WAY, PURLEY WAY, 
Telephone : Cc ROY DO N Telegrams : 
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CROYDON, 2278/9 * NASHNORMA "’, CROYDON 
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‘FLEXIBLE’ IS MY MIDDLE NAME! says Mr. Therm 


The gas and gas-heated equipment that Mr. Therm brings in his train are amazingly 
flexible in their applications to all sorts of heating problems. What other fuel but gas 
could give you a titr.y—but steady—pin-point of flame or full heat the instant you 
want it ? And gas can be controlled at the flick of a finger—or can be completely 
automatic if required. It needs no storage space, 
is smokeless and ash-free, and works unfail- 
ingly for you with remarkable efficiency. No 
wonder Mr. Therm is to be found hard at work 
in so many industries! 


“MM «See, for instance, how compact an installa- 
tion can be devised. Here is part of a battery of 
reaction vessels—each of 220 gallon capacity—used in 
the production of aniline dye at the works of Williams 
(Hounslow) Ltd. Town gas is used throughout for 
heating. The specially-designed internally insulated 
housings hold cast-iron pans which are enamelled 
inside, and fitted with belt-driven agitating mechanism 


THE GAS COUNCIL + I GROSVENOR PLACE + SWI MR. THERM BURNS TO SERVE you i 
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: HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
ly 
as ANHYDROUS AND SOLUTIONS ALL STRENGTHS 
0 
“ | ALSO PURE REDISTILLED 40% w/w 
| 
FLUORIDES, Neutral SILICOFLUORIDES 
ly 
se Sodium, Magnesium, Barium, Magnesium, Zinc, Ammonium, 
=e, : . < : “ 
: Potassium, Lead, Zinc, Ammonium, Barium, Potassium, Lead, 
il- Aluminium Lithium, Chromium. Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 
No BiFluorides (Acid) 
rk | Ammonium Sodium, Potassium. BOROFLUO ES 
Double Fluorides (Cryolites) Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, 
la- | Sodium HexafluoAluminate Lead, Copper, Zinc, Cadmium, 
of Potassium HexafluoAluminate Fluoboric Acid Solution. 
lin i OTHER FLUORIDES TO SPECIFICATIONS. 
we | . Glass Etching Acids 


tan Ammonia White Acid and VITROGRAPHINE. 
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w | JAMES WILKINSON & SON, LTD. 


ism TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 9 
‘Phone 41208/9 "Grams “CHEMICALS” Sheffield 
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COTTON BAGS 


LINERS for SACKS, BARRELS and BOXES 





WALTER H. FELTHAM & SON., LTD. 


imperial Works, Tower Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.! 
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YOU CANNOT BETTER HAUGHTON’S REGULUS 
ACID VALVES FOR ACIDS AND ACID LIQUORS 





HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO., LTD. 


80, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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MULTITUBULAR DRIERS 
ROLLER FILM DRIERS 
FLAKERS AND COOLERS 


We offer accumulated experience 
of 50 years’ specialization. 


OUR WORKS, the largest in the 
United Kingdom devoted especi- 
ally to DRYING MACHINERY, are 
laid out and equipped with the 
latest plant for this particular 
purpose. 


MANY STANDARD SIZES includ- 
ing LABORATORY MODELS. 


We have test plants always available 











RICHARD SIMON & SONS, LTD. 
| PHENIX WORKS, BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM 























“LION BRAND” | 
METALS AND ALLOYS | 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
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Orlando S‘ 
BOLTON 
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FILTERING AND IGNITION 
CRUCIBLES 


Precipitates can be filtered, ignited, and weighed all in the same vessel with 
ease and accuracy by even semi-trained staff. The crucibles are of the same material 
as the discs which are fused to them, and can be ignited to 1,000°C. 

The filter disc of every crucible is thoroughly tested for pore size and 
permeability by our expert examining staff before being passed. Average pore 
size and applications are identified with the following grades of porosity :— 

No. | (90 to 150 microns)—for filteration of coarse precipitates, coarse 
gases, and coarse grain material. 

No. 2 (40 to 90 microns)—for preparative work with crystalline 
precipitates. 

No. 3 (15 to 40 microns)—for fine precipitates, fine gas filters, and 
retention of fine material. 


No. 4 (5 to I5 microns)—for analytical and preparative work with 
very fine precipitates such as barium sulphate. 


POROUS DISCS 


in the above-mentioned porosities can be supplied separately for customers’ 
own uses. 


Other apparatus incorporating VITREOSIL porous discs can be supplied 
to specification, and Grote-Krekeler combustion tubes are available. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF SIZES AND PRICES 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LT 


Head Office: WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
London Office: 12-14, OLD PYE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.|! 
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Because Ward's Planned siding construction 
combines sound railway technique with wide 
experience of operating conditions, there is 
a technical excellence about a Ward-built 
siding which makes for low operating costs 
and minimum maintenance charges. 

This is a point of primary importance to the 
present day owner-operator of private railway 
sidings. 








THO: W. WARD LID 


AELBEORN WORKS - SHEFFIELD 
TELEPHONE 26311 ‘ISLINES TELEGRAMS FORWARD SHEFFIELD 
LONDON OFFICE: BRETTENHAM HOUSE - LANCASTER PLACE - STRAND -W.C.2 
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DISTEC 





NOW AVAILABLE FOR DELIVERY IN BULK 


LAURIC - MYRISTIC 
PALMITIC - STEARIC ACIDS 


of over 90° PURITY 





ALSO AVAILABLE 


CAPRYLIC-CAPRIC ACID: COMMERCIAL STEARIC ACID 
MIXED UNSATURATED ACIDS 





Selling agents to paint and printing-ink 
industries for unsaturated fatty acids and esters 
LEON FRENKEL LIMITED - 28a BASINGHALL STREET 
LONDON E.C.2 





Prices and Stream samples on demand from 


HESS PRODUCTS LIMITED 
4-ALBION STREET - LEEDS | 
LEEDS 22827 
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CHEMICAL AND GAS 
ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 





SPECIALISTS IN DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE 
OF COMPLETE PROCESS PLANT & EQUIPMENT FOR 





@ PRODUCTION, COOLING AND PURIFICATION OF INDUSTRIAL GASES 
@ WATER GAS, PRODUCER GAS, HYDROGEN 
@ CATALYTIC PROCESSING OF GASES 


@ REFINING AND HYDROGENATION OF OILS AND FATS producing 
EDIBLE AND INDUSTRIAL OILS, HARDENED FATS, VEGETABLE 
GHEE, FATTY ACIDS, GLYCERINE 


@ CALCINATION OF LIMESTONE, DOLOMITE, AND MAGNESITE 
@ CAUSTIC SODA BY ELECTROLYSIS 
@ SULPHURIC ACID 
@ AMMONIA AND METHANOL SYNTHESIS 
@ AMMONIUM SULPHATE AND NITRATE 
@ DUST AND FUME CONTROL AND RECOVERY 
@ INDUSTRIAL CRYSTALLIZATION 


Although specializing in the above plants we are fully 
equipped to undertake other new and original projects. 


We are prepared to collaborate in design and specifications of plants planned 
by clients right through to manufacture, erection and putting to work. 


Illustrated bulletins describing the various types of plants available on request 


THE POWER-GAS CORPORATION LTD 


srockron Gf) am es 
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AND LONDON, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, INDIA, SOUTH AFRICA 
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ALL KINDS OF LABORATORY GLASS FROM THE SIMPLEST AMPULES 
TO THE MOST COMPLICATED APPARATUS PROMPTLY DELIVERED. 


GLASSEXPORT 


Czechoslovak Glass Export Co. Ltd. 
Palace ‘ Koruna,” .Vaclavské nam. I, Prague ITI 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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‘Alkathene’ tube is fitted by 

W. Canning & Co., Ltd., 
Birmingham, in their plating 
equipment for agitating nickel 
solutions. ‘Alkathene’ poss- 
esses Outstanding chemical 
resistance and is tough, light in 


weight and easy to fabricate. 


‘Alkathene’ is the registered 
trade mark of polythene 


manufactured by I.C.1. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1. ‘ 


P.417 
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LINED TANKS 
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The use of Vessels lined with 
** Lithcote ” will obviate metallic 
contamination of products such 
%, a as foodstuffs, edible oils, etc.. 
. and ease of cleaning, hygenic 
conditions and perfect sterilisation 

will be assured. 


OS) \)' 
4 Ad . We shall be glad to supply new 
tanks lined with “‘ Lithcote ” or to 
el line your existing vessels either on 
~ site or at our works. 
sSs- - 
B 
ht in fi 
sate. bi 
= 


LININGS 
IDEAL FOR THE JOB 





PRODUCT 
NEWTON CHAMBERS & Co. Ltd., THORNCLIFFE, Nr. SHEFFIELD 
V1. LONDON OFFICE: GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR $Q., LONDON. W.C.2. 


P.417 
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CHEMICAL 
RY FEEDER 
















EXTENSIVELY USED FOR THE APPLICATION | 
OF POWDERED REAGENTS FOR WATER 
TREATMENT PURPOSES AND FOR 
MEASURING AND PROPORTIONING 
POWDERED OR GRANULAR SUBSTANCES 











THE PATERSON ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
83, WINDSOR HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


( Nubilee 
PATENTED WORM DRIVE CLIP 


the finest CLIP in the world 


Absolutely leakproof joints on Air, 











Water, and Oil lines, are swiftly and 
easily made by using “Jubilee” Worm 
Drive Clips. They stand up to any 


pressure. 


. b ) * . 
Theres never Ga 


‘ | Drip through « 
ubilee 











* Write for details 
quoting reference RG/I2. 





ROBINSON & CO. (citincham)LTD.. 


Gillingham Kent 
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BOUVERIE HOUSE 154 FLEET STREET LONDON E.C.4 
Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON »* Telephone: CENTRAL 3212 (26 lines) 
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Notes and Comments 


The Coming Year 


HE year 1949 ended on a bright 
note. Recovery from the ravages 
of war was rapidly becoming manifest 
and production was expanding. A more 
plentiful supply of goods .reflected the 
return to better health of many indus- 
tries, including—despite some _ short- 
ages—the chemical industry. Now 1950 
is almost ended and the outlook is not 
so good. Since Korea, the effect of the 
international situation has been to aim 
a crippling blow at British economic 
and industrial recovery. Zinc, sulphur, 
copper, rubber, tin, glycerin, solvents, 
and many other essential raw materials 
threaten shortly to become, if not very 
scarce, then at least morbidly expen- 
sive. Expansions are being shelved, 
progress inhibited and the cost of 
living increased by new shortages being 
thrust upon us by distant events. It 
is to be hoped that 1951 will not prove 
as difficult as many predict it may, 
but there is little doubt that it will 
prove less easy than the year which is 
rapidly slipping by. THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
however, wishes all its friends a most 
happy and prosperous 1951. 
Exports Records and the Future 
HEMICAL exports in November 
achieved a new high level of over 


£11 million, which should assure the 
easy attainment this year of the esti- 


mate of the Economic Survey. Much 
of this success is due to improvement 
of trade within the Commonwealth. 
Canadian and Australian shipments 
were nearly doubled in value compared 
with the same month of last year and 
the Indian and Pakistan markets 
steadily developed. A remarkable 
feature was the continued increase of 
sales to the U.S.A. with a total of 
£1,185,441, more than four times the 
1949 figure. Some of this November 
achievement must, of course, be attri- 
buted to the rising costs of raw 
materials. How far the level of chemi- 
cal exports will be able to be main- 
tained next year is a serious problem. 
Shortages of raw materials are bound 
to have an adverse effect. The world 
scarcity of sulphur has, indeed, begun 
to be felt in many directions. One 
chemical firm has already reported a 
reduction of its main export, lactic 
acid, due to this shortage. 


The Blow Falls 


O news (it is often said) is good 

news, but we _ disagree. Until 
the recent pronouncement by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce that 
200,000 tons of crude sulphur would 
be exported from that country 
in the first quarter of 1951, there 
was a hope—however forlorn—that 
Great Britain would not be _ too 
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badly hit by any reduction in sulphur 
supplies. Now we know how much we 
are going to get—81,645 tons. True, 
it might have been worse. At one 
time, the gloomy view held sway that 
a 50 per cent cut was likely in 1951. 
At least that pessimistic prediction has 
not been fulfilled. But 81,645 tons 
represents a cut back of about 30 per 
cent on the quality really required. At 
present, over 38,000 tons is needed 
every month by the multifarious users 
in the U.K. From this it seems that 
Great Britain must scratch around for 
something like an _ entire month’s 
supply of sulphur, before the end of 
March next year. How badly the 
country’s economy will be affected by 
the shortage cannot, however, be 
directly assessed from these figures. 
Some fertilisers, which in the past 
have been made in this country, are 
now being imported. This will relieve 
some of the burden on the sulphuric 
acid industry, but there are numerous 
other industries to which sulphur is 
absolutely essential. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that some efficient system of 
priorities will be used so as to ensure 
that, wherever possible, those manu- 
facturers who literally cannot carry on 
without sulphur or sulphuric acid will 
receive sufficient for their needs. 
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MOBILE FACTORY ON VIEW 


THE acute shortage of metal containers 
lends particular interest to an exhibit at 
the second National Packaging Exhibition 
to be held at Olympia, London, from 30 
January to 9 February. 


One firm has taken the entire ground 
floor of the Empire Hall for a single ex- 
hibit—probably the largest ever shown 
indoors in Britain. This is to be a com- 
plete mobile metal drum-making factory. 


The mobile unit has been created to 
meet the special needs of petroleum, oil 
and similar large companies working in 
undeveloped areas of the world. Hitherto 
they have had to undertake the somewhat 
expensive process of (a) constructing a 
pipeline or (b) operating a fleet of tankers 
to bring the oil back to civilisation. If 
these methods were impracticable, then 
they had to resort to the shipping from 
Britain of empty drums—which meant 
paying heavy freight charges for what in 
effect was nothing more than “‘packaged 
air.”” 

A mobile factory of this nature makes 
that unnecessary, It is complete in every 
sense of the word, with plant, and equip 
ment for producing painted and printed 
drums from flat sheet, together with a 
mobile cinema, a canteen (able to serve 
100 meals an hour), and sleeping and re- 
creation quarters for the operatives. 


A special team of British. workers has 
been trained to man the mobile factory. 
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SULPHUR CONSUMPTION RESTRICTED 


Rationing to be Introduced from 8 January 


HE Board of Trade has. announced 

that because of the reduction in the 
export of United States sulphur to this 
country it will be necessary to restrict 
consumption. From 8 January rationing 
will be introduced for the distribution of 
sulphuric acid and crude and _ processed 
sulphur. 

The manufacture of sulphuric acid from 
raw materials other than sulphur will not 
be affected, but the distribution of all 
acid produced ‘‘will have to be controlled 
in the interest of the national economy.” 

Two Orders have been made which pro- 
hibit from 8 January next, except under 
licence of the Board, the supply of sul- 
phurie acid and the supply of crude sul- 
phur which has been recovered by any 
industrial process; or of processed sulphur. 

Processed sulphur is described as flowers 
of sulphur, roll sulphur, or sulphur which 
has been subjected to any one or more 
of the processes of grinding, precipitating. 
and refining, The supply of processed 
sulphur in quantities not exceeding 56 Ib. 
in any one month is not affected. 

The Orders, which were published on 29 
December, are the Control of Sulphuric 
Acid Order, 1950, and the Control of Sul- 
phur Order, 1950. 


Farmers Worried 


The cut in sulphur supplies and the 
shortage of superphosphates for British 
agriculture were discussed 21 December at 
a Press conference in London after a meet- 
ing of the council of the National Farmers’ 
Union. Mr. N. Palethorpe, chairman 
of the commercial committee, said that 
although he had heard unofficially that 
the Government had undertaken to obtain 
the 800,000 tons of superphosphates re- 
quired this year from the Continent he 
was worried ‘about the position next year 
if the cut in supplies from America was 
to be permanent 

A supplementary consignment of 100,000 
tons which America had _ supplied this 
year was for all industries, and_ the 
amount being supvlied to OEEC countries 
had been drastically cut. A little sulphur 
was obtainable from Italy but it was 
difficult to get and was expensive. Next 
year the European countries would need 
all the superphosphates they could pro 
duce for their own use. 

An alternative source of sulphuric acid 
was pyrites, of which there was an ample 


supply in Spain, and if the cut in supplies 
from America was to be permanent some 
consideration must be given quickly to the 
establishment of plant for making  sul- 
phuric acid from pyrites in this country. 
If farmers were cut off from supplies of 
superphosphates the fertility of the soil 
would be seriously affected. Not only 
potatoes but every farm crop was depen- 
dent on some sort of phosphate fertiliser. 


American Sulphur Exports 


QUOTAS for the amount of sulphur which 
may be shipped to foreign destinations 
during the first quarter of 1951 have been 
announced by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. ; 

The over-all total for export licensing 
was fixed at 200,000 long tons of crude 
sulphur and 7500 tons of refined sulphur. 
Individual quotas of crude sulphur for 
various European countries (in long tons) 
include: Great Britain, 81,465; France, 
20,125; Germany, 3000; Switzerland, 8000. 

Britain has been importing sul hur at 
the rate of 360,000 tons a year for acid 
making, and 95,000 tons for other uses. 
The U.S. quota means a cut of from 25 
to 33} per cent on the U.K. requirements. 

While this allocation was about what 
was expected as a result of the recent 
Washington discussions, it represents the 
barest minimum needs and considerable 
hardships will be involved. 

Among the _ various plications of 
sulphur are vulcanising ey hop farm- 
ing, and medical and pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts. A large amount of sulphur and 
sulphuric acid is also used in the viscose 
rayon trade. 

Australia and New Zealand at present 
hold large stocks and are suffering sharp 
cuts in their supplies. It is expected, how- 
ever, that their quotas will be increased 
later in 1951. 

Production of sulphur in America is 
about five million tons a year, of which 
1.5 million tons has been exported. 


Quicksilver Dearer 
The price of quicksilver in London rose 
sharply on 20 December to £42 10s.-£43 
per flask compared with £87-£388 pre- 
viously. This reflected a rise in prices 
at the source, Spanish quicksilver having 
been increased by $15 to $115 f.o.b 
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URANIUM FROM GOLD MINES 
South African Supplies for Britain and U.S.A. 


RANIUM from South African gold 

mines, which constitute one of the 
world’s biggest known sources, is to be 
made available to the British and Ameri- 
can governments. An agreement to this 
effect has been made between the three 
countries following talks held recently in 
Johannesburg. 

This agreement, announced by the 
Ministry of Supply, brings to a successful 
end several years of intensive research and 
development, in which all three countries 
have taken part, on the problem of making 
recovery of uranium from South African 
gold ores an _ economic proposition. 
Although there is not a large percentage of 
uranium in this ore, so much is mined thai 
the total amount available will be rela- 
tively large, and the operation becomes 
economically possible because the gold 
‘ tailings ’’ (ore from which the gold has 
been extracted) are in most cases a waste 
product. 

Four mining companies will be respon- 
sible for initial production. These are: 
West Rand Consolidated Mines, Ltd.; 
Daggafontein Mines, Ltd.; Blyvooruitzicht 
Gold Mining Co., Ltd.; Western Reefs Ex- 
ploration and Development Co., Ltd. 


Additional Plants Possible 


Consideration will be given to the con- 
struction of additional uranium plants on 
other mines if required. Ultimately, 
South Africa may become one of the 
world’s most important uranium produ- 
cers, 

Although uranium will be an additional 
product, the revenue and earnings from it 
will not be on such a scale as to affect 
materially the financial position of the 
companies concerned. 

The Johannesburg negotiations were 
between representatives of the South 
African Atomic Energy Board, which in- 
cludes leading members of the gold mining 
industry, and_ representatives of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Preliminary discussions were held in the 
same city a year ago. 

Design and construction of the necessary 
plant are proceeding as a matter of 
urgency. Owing to security considera- 
tions, information on certain parts of the 
programme cannot be made public. 

The board of West Rand Consolidated 
Mines, Ltd., announces that by an arrange- 
ment with the Atomic Energy Board of 
South Africa it will erect a plant for the 


extraction of uranium from the gold resi- 
due slimes of the 40,000 tons monthly 
capacity of the West Reduction Plant at 
present under construction. 

This plant will be used for the treat- 
ment of ore mined from the Bird Reef 
series, which ore body contains uranium in 
quantities considerably in excess of the 
contents of the other reefs in the mine. 

It is estimated that the plant will be 
ready for operation in the latter part of 
1952, and the contract with the board will 
be for the sale of uranium over a period 
of 10 years from the time the plant is in 
full production. 


A Reasonable Profit 


The price payable for the uranium will 
be related to the cost of production on a 
basis which will ensure the redemption of 
the capital cost of the plant, plus interest, 
over the 10-year period of production, and 
should provide a reasonable margin of 
profit to the company on the capital 
invested. 

Arrangements have been made through 
the Atomic Energy Board whereby the 
company can obtain a loan of the entire 
capital cost of the plant, such loan being 
repayable during the 10-year production 
period. It will therefore be unnecessary 
to call upon shareholders to provide any 
of the finance required. 

The agreement with the Atomic Energy 
Board provides that the company must 
pay to the State a proportion of its profits 
from uranium at the same rate applicable 
to the profits obtained from mining for 
gold. It is estimated that on the present 
basis of taxation and costs the net profit 
aceruing to the company will be of the 
order of 9d. to 1s. an ordinary share per 
annum on the existing capital of the com- 
pany. 


Nickel Prices Higher 


The International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd.. and its associated companies, 
the International Nickel Company, Inc., 
of the U.S.A., and The Mond Nickel Co., 
Ltd., in_ the United Kingdom, have 
announced that their prices for refined 
nickel are being increased immediately. 
The Mond Nickel Company is raising its 
price in the U.K. to £406 per ton delivered 
works, with appropriate increases for 
other countries, : 
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WORLD PRODUCTION OF FERTILISERS 


Pps outline of the world position in the 
production and use of fertilisers, and 
the impressive share of the Common- 
wealth, both in output and trade, as well 
as of recent developments in individual 
Commonwealth countries, is given in.a 
report recently published by the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee, entitled 
Survey of Trade in Fertilizers. 

. The survey shows that world usage 
of chemical fertilisers had by 1948- 
49 risen to record levels, and that world 
production was well above pre-war 
figures. Several Commonwealth countries 
had expanded their production of various 
types of fertilisers and others had plans 
in hand for a considerable increase. 


Consumption Greatly Increased 


There has been a very substantial rise 
in the use of fertilisers—by 1949, nitrogen 
consumption increased to 87 per cent 
above the pre-war figure, phosphate to 
44 per cent and potash to 40 per cent. 
The Commonwealth consumes about 10 
per cent of the world total of nitrogen, 
and about 20 per cent of the world total 
of phosphate. 

Nitrogen. 

In 1938-39 the world output of nitrogen 
was 2.5 million tons. There was a sharp 
decrease during the war, followed by a 
heavy increase, the world total reaching 
3.85 million tons in 1948-49, an increase of 
30 per cent over the pre-war figure. 


More Than Doubled 


Between 1938-39 and 1948-49, output in 
the Commonwealth rose two-and-a-half 
times, and represented 14 per cent of the 
world total as compared with 7 per cent 
before the war. While the United King- 
dom was responsible for the greater part 
of the Commonwealth output, and Canada 
for most of the remainder, production in 
both Australia and India is increasing 
rapidly. 

Phosphate. 

Before the war, the world output of 
phosphate rock was estimated at 13 
million tons; in 1946-47 it was 17 million 
tons, rising to 19 million tons by 1948-49. 
Although little exploitable rock is found 
in most Commonwealth countries, the 
deposits on Christmas Island, and the 
Pacific islands of Ocean and Nauru pro- 
vided (pre-war) 10 per cent of the total, 
or 1.3 million tons. 

World production of 


B 


manufactured 


phosphate was estimated at 5 million tons 
(on the basis of phosphorus pentoxide 
content, i.e., P.O;) in 1948-49, as compared 
with 3.5 million tons in 1938. Before the 
war, the Commonwealth contributed 
about 15 per cent of the total, and nearly 
20 per cent thereafter, mainly in the form 
of superphosphate production in_ the 
United Kingdom, Australia and New 
Zealand. In terms of P:0;, Common- 
wealth output rose by about 85 per cent 
from 1938 to 1948-49, all countries show- 
ing substantial increases. 

Potash. 

Estimated production of potash for 
fertiliser purposes was 3.2 million tons in 
1948-49 as compared with 2.7 million tons 
in 1938 (both figures exclude’ the 
U.S.S.R.). The Commonwealth produces 
only minute quantities in Australia and 
South Africa, but some expansion is 
anticipated in Australia. 

Trade in Nitrogen 
Nitrogen. 

Total trade in nitrogen recovered fairly 
rapidly from war-time reductions, and in 
1949 it was 25 per cent higher than in 
1938. 

The Commonwealth is a _ large net 
exporter of nitrogen on a _ considerably 
larger scale than before the war—ship- 
ments from the United Kingdom and 
Canada exceeding total imports into 
Commonwealth countries. Shipments from 
the Commonwealth in 1949 amounted to 
nearly 20 per cent of the world total, well 
over twice as much as was imported into 
Commonwealth countries. 


ESTIMATED TRADE IN NITROGENOUS FERTILISERS 
Nitrogen content (thousand tons) 
1938 1949 
World total *7mports - a ae 908 
of which Commonwe alth oe 53 64 
World total * Exports . —-. 961 
of which Commonwealth << Bee 187 


* Excludes U.S.S.R. 


Phosphate. 

World trade in phosphate recovered 
rapidly after the war, and by 1949 it was 
about one-third higher than before the 
war. In this case the Commonwealth is 
a net importer, taking nearly twice as 
much as before the war and about one- 
third of world exports. In 1949, the 
Commonwealth accounted for 36 per cent 
of total imports, and 16 per cent of total 
exports. 

Potash. 
The production of potash (mainly an 
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export of France, Germany and Spain) 
feil seriously during the war, but by 1948 
had recovered to the pre-war level, and 
by 1949 had shown an advance estimated 
at about 30 per cent. 

The Commonwealth does not export 
potash, but imports more than twice as 
much as before the war, nearly 25 per 
cent of the world’s total in 1949. 


Net Trade Position 


Broadly speaking, the Commonwealth 

is a net exporter of nitrogen, but an 
importer of phosphate and potash. In 
1948-49 only two Commonwealth coun- 
tries, the United Kingdom and Canada, 
exported nitrogen in significant quantities; 
India was the largest importer, followed 
by the Colonial territories. All Common- 
wealth countries imported phosphate, but 
the very large exports of ammonium 
phosphate from Canada together equalled 
about a third of the Commonwealth’s 
total imports. The principal importer of 
potash was the United Kingdom; Canada 
took most of the remainder; no Common- 
wealth countries exported potash in sig- 
nificant quantities. 
_ In 1948 the total value of fertiliser 
imports into Commonwealth countries, 
other than Colonial territories, was £26.8 
million, and of exports £17.9 million (after 
taking account of exports of phosphate 
rock from Nauru, Ocean and Christmas 
Islands to Australia and New Zealand of 
about £1.5 million), giving a net import 
balance of £8.9 million. The United King- 
dom took 52 per cent of the imports, 
mainly in the form of potash, rock phos- 
phate and superphosphate, India took 
14 per cent, Canada 9 per cent, Australia 
7 per cent, New Zealand and South Africa 
6 per cent each, and Ceylon 5 per cent. 
Canada was the principal exporter with 
50 per cent of the total, followed by the 
United Kingdom with 38 per cent. 


Recent Developments 
Canada. 

The fertiliser industry is becoming in- 
creasingly important in Canada. Total 
consumption in terms of plant nutrients 
increased heavily during the war and has 
continued to rise. Exports and imports 
have increased since 1938. Fertilisers 
have become a moderately important item 
of the total value of Canadian exports; 
the United States is the principal 
customer and the principal source of the 
imports. 

Australia. 


_Apart from comparatively small quan- 
tities of ammonium sulphate and slag, the 
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output of chemical fertilisers in Australia 
is almost entirely of superphosphate made 
by treating imported rock phosphate 
with domestically produced sulphuric acid. 
Before the war Australia’s phosphate rock 
requirements were met almost entirely 
from the British Phosphate Commission’s 
workings on Ocean and Nauru Islands, 
and this supply, interrupted during the 
war, has now been resumed. Indigenous 
rock was mined during the period 1941-45, 
but the quantities were small and the 
quality poor. Increasing amounts of 
sulphate of ammonia are being produced 
at government synthetic ammonia plants. 

The expansion of the Australian fertiliser 
and chemical industries, which in some 
branches has been very marked, is 
expected to continue. Domestic produc- 
tion of ammonium sulphate is, expected 
soon to be sufficient for requirements, and 
may also serve ultimately to reduce the 
demand for imported sodium nitrate. 
Supplies of potassic fertilisers are sufficient 
to meet requirements. The projected 
expansion of phosphate rock production by 
the British Phosphate Commission is 
expected to be ample to meet increased 
future demand; local production of sul- 
phuric acid is also being greatly expanded. 


New Zealand Recovery 


New Zealand. 

Production of fertilisers in New Zealand, 
which is mainly in the form of the manu- 
facture of superphosphates from imported 
rock phosphate, recovered by 1946 from the 
low levels to which it had sunk during 
the war and it has since continued to rise. 
In normal times, the rock phosphate sup- 
plies are obtained almost entirely from 
Qcean and Nauru Islands, and since output 
there has been resumed, requirements are 
again being met. 

Important plans for developing New 
Zealand’s hill country, announced in 1949, 
included the provision of special aircraft 
for top-dressing and the erection of new 
fertiliser works. The New Zealand Meat 
Producers’ Board has expressed its willing- 
ness to lend, from accumulated stabilisa- 
tion funds, a substantial part of the 
capital necessary for the erection of a new 
co-operative works. 

South Africa. 

Production of fertilisers in South Africa 
is principally in the form of superphos- 
phate from imported rock and _ both 
indigenous and imported sulphur; some 
rock phosphate is mined but no potash. 
South Africa is primarily an importer of 
phosphates; exports are small—mainly of 
superphosphate to Southern Rhodesia— 
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5000 tons before the war, rising to 22,000 
tons in 1948. Superphosphate production 
is being increased, and extensions are in 
hand at two plants near Durban and Cape- 
town, which will mean a_ considerable 
increase in capacity. 

India. 

The principal chemical fertiliser used in 
India is ammonium sulphate, of which a 
quarter was domestically produced and 
three quarters imported in 1949. Average 
imports in the four years 1946-49 were 
about 75 per cent higher than before the 
war. The United Kingdom supplied nearly 
all the ammonium sulphate in 1946, but 
this share declined to one-third of the total 
by 1949. During 1949 special arrange- 
ments were made for the import of about 
400,000 tons of ammonium sulphate for 
delivery during the two years 1949-50 to 
meet the requirements of the “‘ Grow More 
Food ’”’ campaign. Sodium nitrate, insig- 
nificant until 1946, rose in three years to 
one-sixth of the total; imports of phos- 
phates also rose. 


In Production Soon 


Before the war, India produced very 
little in the way of artificial fertilisers of 
any kind, but imported substantial quan- 
tities, particularly of ammonium sulphate. 
In 1943 the Foodgrains Policy Committee 
estimated that India (undivided) would 
require at least two million tons of arti- 
ficial fertilisers a year and recommended 
that, as a first step, immediate action 
should be taken to establish production of 
nitrogenous fertilisers at the rate of 
850,000 tons a year. Investigations were 
put in hand, and in 1944 a technical 
mission from the United Kingdom re- 
ported upon the problem. The Government 
of India decided to erect at Sindri in Bihar 
a large plant with an ultimate capacity of 
350,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia a 
year. Production is expected to commence 
early in 1951, at about 100,000 tons_a year, 
rising to the target figure in three or four 
years. The Government of Mysore has 
contracted for the construction of a ferti- 
liser plant at Bhadravali with an annual 
production of 25,000 tons of ammonium 
sulphate and 25,000 tons of superphos- 


phate. Production should begin in two 
years. 
Pakistan. 


General development stilt for bring- 
ing more land under cultivation and rais- 
ing production levels are under way in 
Pakistan. Price and lack of knowledge 
have in the past been the reasons for the 
small use of fertilisers, but several provin- 
cial Governments have started schemes for 
subsidising the use of ammonium sulphate 
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and for educating farmers by demon- 
stration and publicity. The United 


Kingdom is the principal supplier of 
ammonium sulphate. The necessary raw 
materials for its manufacture are available 
in Pakistan, however, and the Government 
is considering a scheme for establishment 
of a large plant in West Pakistan. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon is not yet a producer of chemical 
fertilisers, but progress is being made to- 
ward the setting up of a nitrogen industry, 
and the mandielens of nitrogenous fer- 


tilisers. 
Southern Rhodesia. 
Southern Rhodesia does not produce 


chemical fertilisers in appreciable quanti- 
ties. Two factories make fertiliser mix- 
tures from imported raw materials, part 
of this production being exported to 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
Southern Rhodesia imports a small amount 
of chemical fertilisers, chiefly superphos- 
phates from South Africa. 





IN THE EDITOR’S POST 


Attacking the Tower 


Str,—The leading article in your issue of 
the 9th instant, refers io the difficulties 
arising from the complex chemical names 
of substances now coming into prominence 
in various fields, to the advisability of 
using shorter names or symbols and the 
desirability of an internationally agreed 
list of simpler names for these materials. 

My object in writing is to remind you 
that, as mentioned in your issue of 2 Sep- 
tember 1950, p. 327, serious attempts are 
being made to meet this situation. It is 
to be. regretted that notwithstanding 
several press notices, the writer of your 
leading article does not appear to be 
aware of the work now being done by the 
B.S.I. Committee on Nomenclature. The 
first list of common names for pest control 
chemicals will be issued shortly, careful 
consideration having been given to the 
comments received on the first draft cir- 
culated last August. The committee is 
actively at work on a further list. 

I would emphasise that close contact is 
being maintained with similar official 
bodies in the United States and in the 
Commonwealth countries and it is hoped 
that ultimately international agreement 
will follow.—Yours faithfully, 

H. J. Jones, 


Chairman, B.S.I. Committee on 
Nomenclature of Pest Control 
Chemicals. 
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PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 


OME recent fatalities have drawn 

attention to the urgent need for pro- 
viding agricultural workers with satis- 
factory means of protection against the 
highly toxic effects of many modern anti- 
pest chemicals. 

At the request of the National Farmers’ 
Union, James North & Sons Ltd., of 
Godley Mills, Hyde, Cheshire, manufac- 
turers of North P.V.C. protective clothing 
and gloves, ete., recently undertook a 
series of severe tests in their own labora- 
tories to ascertain the degree of protection 
afforded by garments of their manufacture 
against a number of well-known pro- 
prietary agricultural chemicals. 

In carrying out these tests full strength 
applications of various chemicals were 
used throughout, and contact with sample 
pieces of clothing material and glove 
fingers (which were immersed in beakers), 
were made over a period of seven days and 
in normal temperature ranges extending 
from frost to 75° F. 

In all cases no reaction of any kind was 
found with the materials tested and further 
examination was made, after thorough 
washing and decontamination, with 10 per 
cent washing soda solution which was sub- 
sequently applied. 

The chemicals used for these tests were 
as follows :—Murphos Parathion 20; Phos- 
phomort; Thiopal; Fosferno 20; H.E.T.P.; 
Mortopal; ‘* Abol ’? DNC Winterwash. 

It appears that correct application and 
handling of these clothing materials will 
completely avoid the risk of serious chemi- 
cal contamination to operators. 





Industrial Cleanliness 


A NATIONAL ‘Good Housekeeping ’’ 
week for British Industry, from Apn.l 2-7, 
1951, is being organised by the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Accidents, 

The object of the week, which has been 
arranged in co-operation with the Festival 
of Britain, is twofold. 

First, to enlist the support of all em- 
ployers and employees in securing tidiness 
and cleanliness in the workshop, for 
experience shows that they are invaluable 
factors in reducing accidents. Results thus 
achieved also increase productivity, 
eliminate waste and help in salvaging scrap 
material. 

Second, to provide an opportunity for a 
general spring-cleaning of British factories 
in readiness for the Festival. 

A programme of suggested activities is 
being drawn up and the society is prepar- 
ing special publicity material, including a 
booklet for distribution to factory workers. 
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Stearic Acid Imports 


THE Ministry of Food, in agreement with 
the Board of Trade, announces that, during 
the period 1 January to 31 March, 1951, 
further individual import licences will be 
granted for limited quantities of double 
and triple pressed stearic acid consigned 
from, and originating in, any country 
other than :— 

Albania, Argentina, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, French Somaliland, 


Germany (Russian zone), Guatamela, 
Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Iran, Japan, 
Korea, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Philippines, Poland, Roumania, 


Tangier, United States of Americ -a, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Venezuela, 
Jugoslavia. 

Applications for import licences should 
be made on Board of Trade form ILD/A 
which may be obtained from the Import 
Licensing Branch of the Board of Trade, 
Romney House, Tufton Street, London, 
S.W.1., or from the usual Customs Offices. 
For administrative convenience, importers 
are asked to send completed application 
forms to the Board of Trade through the 
Ministry of Food, Oils and Fats Division, 
London Road, Stanmore, Middlesex, to 
arrive there not later than 27 December, 
1950. 





Sulphur Recovery and Supplies 


THE amount of sulphur at present re- 
covered from treating coal gas from coke 
oven and coal carbonisation plant was 
approximately 100,000 tons a year, stated 
Mr. P. Noel-Baker, Minister of Fuel and 
Power recently. 

In that part of the coal gas derived from 
coke ovens and coal carbonisation plants 
which is at present used without purifica- 
tion was treated for the recovery of sul- 
phur, it was estimated that the additional 
sulphur so obtained would amount to 
500,000 tons a year. The cost, however, 
would be very high. 

Existence of crude sulphur deposits in 
the Colonies and reports of the existence 
of deposits elsewhere in the Commonwealth 
and in foreign countries had been investi- 
gated, stated Mr. Henry Rhodes, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the President of the 
Board of Trade in a written answer. 

These inquiries had not shown the exist- 
ence of any workable deposits. Processes 
for the extraction of sulphur from sulphur- 
bearing materials such as pyrites and spent 
oxide had been investigated in detail and, 
although they were uneconomic at the 
time, were now being considered. 
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CHEMICAL EXPORTS EXCEED £11m. 


November Values Achieve New Record 


XPORTS~ of chemicals, _ including 

drugs, dyes and colours in November, 
set up a new record with a total value 
of £11,077,317. This exceeded October’s 
record by £477,323 and was £4,183,623 
more than the total for November 1949. 


Among the notable increases revealed by 
Trade and Navigation Accounts of the 
United Kingdom compared with last year 
were: bleaching powder £31,726 (£11,852); 
copper sulphate ‘£255,724 (£97,068) ; lead 
acetate £95,672 (£34,807); magnesium com- 
pounds £52,622 (£29,797); sodium carbo- 
nate £353,942 (£134,416); and caustic soda 
£518,991 (£254,287). 

In the non-ferrous metals group, which 
totalled £7,090,701 compared with 
£5,538,156 in the same month of last year, 
outstanding items were tin £715,938 
(£364,606); tungsten £26,522 (£8,958) and 
lead £101,995 (£37,316), 


Nov., Nov., 
1950 1949 
Gal. Gal. 
Cresylic acid 466,437 310,450 
Lb. Lb 
Salicylic acid 124,584 286,444 
Value of all other sorts of acid . £194,112 £143,559 
Tons Tons 


Sulphate of alumina .... 3,150 
All other aluminium compounds 

Ammonium sulphate : 
Ammonium nitrate a 

All other sorts of ammonium 





compounds ... ; ‘ase 2,208 
Cwt. 

Bleaching powder ‘ 29,424 

All other bleaching materials ... 14,014 

Collodion cotton , she 3,005 
Tons 

Copper sulphate % 4,585 
Cwt. 

Disinfectants, insecticides, etc. 48,119 
Tons 

Fertilisers ne 4,674 


Value of gases. (compressed, 


liquefied or solidified) £35,755 
Cwt 
Lead acetate, litharge, red lead, 
ete. ses Ps - aoe 15,657 5,435 
Gal. Gal. 
Tetra-ethyl lead : ca 88,109 101,770 
Tons Tons 
Magnesium compounds aoe 1,022 - 639 
Cwt. Cwt. 
Nickel salts se : 6,667 4,801 
Potassium compounds ve 8,798 6,799 
«Tons Tons 
Salt see oud ssi — 24,521 
Cwt. 


Sodium carbonate 
Caustic soda 


629,093 
430,839 


Sodium silicate ... - = 41,155 

Sodium sulphate . ; 84,930 

All other sodium compounds . 94,084 
Gal. 





Tar, creosote, anthracene oils 4,108,071 2,596,803 
; Tons Tons 
Zine oxide ine ais a 1,230 1,457 


Total value of chemicals, drugs, 





Total value of chemical manu- 
factures (excluding ~— and 


dyestuffs) nea .. £6,262,007 £3,964,734 
Value of quinine and “quinine 

salts ... £28,604 £24,183 
Lb. Lb. 

Acetyl-salicylie acid 238,482 195,830 
100 100 

Inter- Inter- 

national national 

Units Units 

Insulin ‘ sa _ ee 822,656 556,361 
Mega Mega 

Units Units 

Penicillin 1,407,738 591,892 


Total value of drugs, medicines 2 
and preparations . £2,356,836 £1,250,237 
Total value of dyes and dyestuffs £1,097 566 £627,778 


dyes and colours . £11,077,317 £6,893,694 





Cwt. Cwt. 
Plastic materials - 80,851 37,736 
Value of all plastic materials ... £1,035,614 £452,645 
Cwt. Cwt. 
Chemical glassware bea 1,379 5 
Value .. an : = £53,585 
Cwt. 
Fans ‘i _ 4,020 
Value ... , dis nab £107,913 
Cwt. 
Furnace plant ... a 9,066 
Value .. be eas “ £96,412 
Cwt. 
Gas and chemical machinery ... 22,996 








alue ... és ane £268,065 £418,364 
Value of scientific instruments 
(optical) ¥s £79,356 £73,001 
Value of thermometers, mercury- : 
in-glass instruments, etc. £53,358 £35,407 
Cwt. Cwt. 
Air and gas compressors and 
exhausters.. a aie 15,370 12,597 
Value ... Ms se £298,721 £285,828 
Non-ferrous metals— Cwt. Cwt. 
Aluminium and aluminium 
alloys : P 121,620 109,805 
Value ... Sa ... £1,497,619 £1,285,874 
Lb. Lb. 
Bismuth metal (not including 
alloys) Pore 5 17,563 36,170 
Value ... i = a £14,775 £18,390 
Brass and other alloys of . Cwt. Cwt. 
copper, other than nickel 
alloys x cha naa 116,920 100,814 
Value ... : . £1,442,166 £949,585 
Tons Tons 
Copper oes or 4,794 7,528 
Value ... ee ite ... £1,213,032 £1,233,675 
Tons Tons 
Lead, unwrought sheets, etc. 619 229 
Value ... whe PF ae £101,995 £37,316 
Cwt. Cwt 
Nickel and manufactures... 12,318 9,232 
Value ... diay ws a £241, 894 £130,673 
Cwt. 
Nickel alloys ... 3,077 
Value ... £63,880 
Tons 
Tin, pages 483 
Value . £364,606 
Lb. 
Tungsten 11,607 
Value ... £8,958 
Tons 
wel 5 421 
£140,168 £59,416 


alu a 
Total value of non-ferrous metals 
group . ... £7,090,701 £5,538,156 
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SOUTH AFRICAN NEWS 


From Our Own Correspondent 


ANY paint pigments, including zinc 

oxide, are found in South Africa and 
are a help to the South African paint in- 
dustry, says the Bureau of Standards in a 
report. Its good hiding power and wetting 
properties io make it suitable for a wide 
range of paints such as oil paints, flat 
paints, primers, roof paints and structural 
steel paints. The Bureau also states that 
the Standards Council has now published 
a quality specification for zinc oxide for 
paints, and has published three quality 
specifications for raw, refined and boiled 
linseed oils for use in paints. 

Heavy duty mills, banburys and calen- 
ders are being installed by Clemco (Pty.), 
Ltd., Main Road, ie. Transvaal, to 
produce cellulose acetate moulding pow- 
der, polyvinyl chloride cable-insulating 
compound and various kinds of plastic 
sheeting. This factory is now extruding 
tubing and rod water hose and compressor 
hose in diameter from 3 in, to over 3 in. 
From December the monthly production 
of acetate and PVC is expected to be raised 
to about 60 tons. 

An oil-bound distemper for interior 
decoration, and intended to replace similar 
imported lines, has been developed after 
long experimentation by South African 
paint manufacturers, and specialised in- 
dustrial finishes, formerly imported, are 
now being produced by a recently estab- 
lished firm in Johannesburg. Where it is 
not possible to supply a customer with a 
suitable finish out of its stock lines, the 
firm works in collaboration with its over- 
seas associates to make the _ required 
article locally. Red lead, dry white lead, 
white lead ground in oil, battery litharge, 
assay litharge, grey oxide and non-setting 
red lead are now being produced by a new 
firm at Jacobs, Natal. By arrangement 
with the parent company overseas, the 
South African firm has at its disposal in- 
formation from modern research depart- 
ments, and some of the technical staff 
attached to the Jacobs plant have had 
training in Britain. 

Afrian Dextran, Ltd., has been formed 
with a capital of £70,000, sponsored by 
Syfret’s Trust Co., Ltd., 24 Wale Street, 
Cape Town, and backed by powerful 


American and Swiss financial interests. 
The chairman is Mr. T. C. Usher, who 
also holds a controlling interest. The 


manufacture of dextran blood plasma 
substitute is to start in March, under 
licence from Dextran, Ltd., of Darlington, 
the English company owned by Mr. T. C. 


Usher. The South African Government 
specification is now being drawn up, based 
on the British Ministry of Health S speci- 
fication. No plasma substitute has sal 
found capable of meeting this rigid 
specification, except that made by the 
British company, and now to be produced 
in the Union. Export orders for America 
have been taken by the African company 
which will bring in 250,000 dollars a year. 
Additional export orders to Australia are 
to start when the plant is running at 
capacity by the middle of 1951, when it is 
expected that 20,000 one- -pint bottles a 
month will be available, more than three- 
quarters of which will be exported. Other 
pharmaceutical products based on dextran 
now coming into pilot plant production in 
England will be taken on by the associated 
company in South Africa, The production 
of penicillin, streptomycin and other anti- 
biotics will start late in 1951. 

According to the latest annual report of 
the holding company, African and Over- 
seas Enterprises, Ltd., the Vrany Chemi- 
cal Corporation, at Saldanha Bay, has 
started to produce premium salts and 
accumulated a_ stockpile of magnesium 
hydroxides for the manufacture of non- 
corrosive paints. 

Dry weather delayed the start of the 
stripping season in some Natal wattle- 
growing districts. In parts of Zululand 
growers had begun to strip their planta- 
tions during September but recent reports 
indicate that these operations will have 
to be suspended temporarily until after 
the rains have fallen. Production is lower 
this year than last. 


Wool Research Council 


The formation of a Wool Textile 
Research Council has been announced 
by the Wool Textile Delegation. The 
council will consist of 21 representa- 
tives of various wool trade employers’ 
associations, trade union officials and pro- 
fessors from Leeds University and West 
Riding technical institutions. In addition, 
Dr. E. G. Carter of the International Wool 
Secretariat, and Mr. C. A. Spencer, of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, are to act as observers. 

The objects of the new council are to 
encourage research on mate rials, methods 
and processes in the industry, including 
the study of designs, and to co-ordinate 
research activities, 
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WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST 


First Post-War Survey of Varied Duties 


HE increasing scope and_ varied 

character of the numerous duties of 
the Department of the Government 
Chemist are summarised in the report for 
the year endin = March 1950, now 
published (HMSO, 

Owing to war- ie "aeituidtione and post- 
war economies this is the first report to 
be issued since 1939, and many important 
changes have occurred. Sir John Fox, who 
was appointed Government Chemist in 
1936, died in 1944 and was succeeded the 
following year by Dr. G. M. Bennett, then 
professor of chemistry at King’s College, 
London. The Deputy Government 
Chemist, Dr. A. G. Francis, a in 1946 
and was succeeded by Dr. J. R. Nicholls. 

War, naturally greatly affected the 
nature and extent of the department’s 
work, and many special investigations of 
considerable importance were undertaken, 
although not detailed in the report for 
lack of space. 

The Department of the Government 
Chemist was formally constituted on 
1 April 1911, but had originated in a 
laboratory instituted by the Board of 
Excise in 1842. The function of the newly 
constituted department was to carry out 
certain duties as a chemical referee laid 
upon the Government Chemist by Act of 
Parliament and to provide advisory and 
analytical services to all Government 
Departments requiring them. These 
services have developed widely in scope 
and now vary greatly in character accord- 
ing to the function of the department to 
which they are rendered, 

Members of the staff serve on many 
committees and other bodies concerned 
with methods of examination and stan- 
dards of quality. 


Many Aspects Considered 


Such advice has to be given not only 
with scientific knowledge but with appre- 
ciation of the. legal, industrial and 
administrative considerations involved. 

Revenue duties give rise to important 
services of wide scope and great variety. 
Part of the work is forensi¢ and officers 
of the department have frequently to 
appear in court as expert witnesses. An 
extensive and_ well-equipped modern 
analytical service is maintained and ad 
hoc investigations are carried out as 


required. 
In addition to work for other Govern- 
ment Departments continuous work is 


necessary to maintain the scientific 
efficiency of the Government Chemist’s 
Department itself. Analytical methods are 
kept under constant review and work on 
new methods is always in progress. 

Headquarters of the department are in 
the building in Clement’s Inn Passage, 
built under the supervision of Sir T, E. 
Thorpe and occupied in October 1897. 
There are overflow laboratories at Endell 
Street and Clement’s Inn. The labora- 
tories at Custom House and Foster Lane, 
and the chemical stations at Liverpool, 
Glasgow and Bristol deal with Customs 
and Excise matters. The chemical stations 
at London Dock, Southampton and Hull 
were closed during the war and have not 
been re-opened. 


More Space Needed 


A laboratory is maintained at the 
Geological Survey and Museum, South 
Kensington, and the laboratories of the 
Ministry of Works Stores at Barry Road, 
Stonebridge, N.W.10, and at Droylsden, 
near Manchester, are run by the depart- 
ment. A senior officer of the department 
is located at the War Office as an adviser 
to the War Department and _ controls 
laboratories in London, Barry Docks, 
Taunton, Glasgow, and the Middle and 
Far East, for the inspection of food and 
supplies for the army. 

Work of the department is hampered by 
restricted space and geographical scatter- 
ing. Some relief will be obtained by the 
rovision of additional space next year, 

ut for the efficient carrying out of its 
functions a large new building is badly 
needed. 

The department is organised in 24 
divisions grouped in five branches. The 
branches deal with Revenue matters (two 
branches); Industrial and Mineral 
questions; and Food, Drugs, Agriculture 
and Water. The fifth branch is ancillary 
to the other four and provides administra- 
live and technical services and makes 
special provision for physical methods and 
pure research, 

Separation of the work of divisions is 
partly in accordance with departments 
worked for and partly follows chemical 
lines. The divisions, however, are not 
water-tight, and work may be passed from 
one division to another in accordance with 
the equipment and experience available. 

During the year under review the 
department examined 414,172 samples. 
This represents an increase of 14 per cent 
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over the previous year. Much of the 
year’s work, however, was not related to 
samples and many files and papers were 
submitted for elucidation of scientific and 
technical matters. 

The Government Chemist’s Department 
is an essential link in the fiscal system of 
the United Kingdom. Without the 
scientific services supplied by the depart- 
ment, it would be difficult to assess some 
of the duties levied by Parliament. 


Tariff Nomenclature 


During the past year protracted tech- 
nical discussions have been in progress in 
connection with the proposed adoption by 
Western Union countries of a common 
tariff nomenclature, and _ collaborative 
work with the Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment has been carried out to ascertain 
how the United Kingdom Tariff system 
would fit in with such a nomenclature. 

By the nature and scope of their primary 
function the Revenue branches have to 
deal with an enormous volume of routine 
samples. Many special methods of testing 
have been evolved which enable _ the 
examination of large numbers to be con- 
ducted swiftly and accurately. 

This Safeguarding of Industries Act 
imposed a Customs Duty on a variety of 
goods with a view to the safeguarding of 
certain special industries, Empire goods 
heing exempted. The Board of Trade was 
empowered to issue lists defining the 
articles covered by any of the general 
descriptions set out in the Schedule to the 
Act, and the list of chemicals first issued 
enumerated some 5600 synthetic organic 
—" and fine chemicals liable to the 

ut 

The Act has been amended and _con- 
tinued by various Finance Acts, and the 
number of chemicals liable to this duty 
has been increased by additional lists 
which include a number of general head- 
ings relating to groups of dutiable com- 
pounds. 

Provision has also been made for draw- 
back of duty on re-exported goods and 
for the temporary exemption from duty 
of listed chemicals. Liability to the duty 
arises not only on the listed chemicals 
imported as individusl substances, but 
also in respect of the listed chemicals con- 
tained in imported composite goods. 

Technical advice on a very wide range 
of chemicals is given; the departments also 
advises on the definitions of chemicals for 
temporary exemption from duty; and 
assists in the compilation of new lists. In 
addition samples of imported goods are 
submitted for chemical examination. 

During the year under review a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
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Government Chemist has revised and con- 
solidated the existing lists, and a new 
comprehensive list of all chemicals liable 
to Key Industry duty has been issued. In 
this revision the descriptions of a number 
of chemicals have been changed and they 
are now listed under their modern names, 
while a number of obsolete names have 
been removed and new items added. 

In recent years there has been a great 
increase in the synthetic and commercial 
manufacture of new organic compounds 
such as synthetic vitamins, drugs, anti- 
septics, detergents, wetting agents and 
plastics. 

Developments in catalytic processes in 
the petroleum industry have resulted in 
the isolation of large numbers of hydro- 
carbons and other products not hitherto 
available on a manufacturing scale. It 
not infrequently happens that such 
chemicals are imported before they are 
adequately described in the chemical 
literature, This progress has_ naturally 
been reflected in the work of the depart- 
ment, and in many cases an extensive 
search of the literature and chemical in- 
vestigation is required to identify the 
chemicals and to determine their liability 
to duty. 

The Water Division provides a compre- 
hensive chemical and __ bacteriological 
analytical service. Suitability of water 
for drinking purposes is assessed and the 
germicidal value of disinfectants deter- 
mined. Sewage effluents were examined 
and three chemical surveys of the river 
Humber were carried out. 


Chemical Packaging 


In the Industrial and Mineral branch 
advisory services are rendered to the 
Ministry of Transport on the carriage by 
sea of dangerous goods, including chemi- 
cals, with particular reference to suitable 
sastnate of packing and stowage to ensure 
safety of the ship and the crew. In view 
of the major developments in industrial 
chemicals in recent years, the present 
regulations which date from 1933 are 
being revised by a committee on which 
this department is represented. It is 
hoped that its recommendations may 
form the basis of an International Code. 

Pyridine recovery provided an interest- 
ing example of investigatory work. The 
possible use of saturator liquor and crude 
ammoniacal liquor from ammonia recovery 
plants as a source of pyridine made 
necessary the examination of a series of 
samples. 

The Physical Methods Division is 
divided into five sections: spectrochemical 
analysis; X-ray diffraction; infra-red spec- 
trophotometry; polarography; and _ photo- 
graphic work, 
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TRADE SECRETS 


Despite the ever increasing exchange of technical information 
characteristic of the considerable good will which exists between 
industries, there still remains much which can rightly be held to 


be ‘‘top secret’? from an employer’s point of view. 


What can an 


employer reasonably expect in the way of discretion from his 


workers ? 


this and other pertinent questions on “ trade secrets. 


HE return to normal competitive con- 

ditions makes it more than ever 
necessary that individual processes and 
methods of work should not be passed on 
to rival organisations. Responsible em- 
ployees are naturally in a position to 
prejudice a business by giving its secrets 
to rivals and it is helpful for employers 
to know the way in which the 'aw safe- 
guards their position. 

The law appreciates that mutual confi- 
dence between employer and employee is 
essential and a term is therefore implied 
in all contracts of service, whether written 
or oral, that the employee will act with 
good faith, This duty arises independently 
of any express terms in the contract of 
service, but express terms may of course, 
widen the duty, and their effect will there- 
fore require subsequent examination. 

The implied term forbids breaches of 
faith by the employee both during a par- 
ticular employment and after it has ended. 
The master has several available remedies 
against an employee who breaks faith. 
Dismissal without notice may be given and 
the employer can obtain an_ injuction 
against the employee and any collaborator, 
restraining them from profiting by the 
employee’s breach of duty. The employer 
may also be entitled to damages. 

As well as preventing the passing on 
of confidential matters, the implied duty 
obliges employees to report the mis- 
conduct of fellow-employees, regardless of 
the offender’s status. By virtue of their 
position, executive and over-seeing staff 
have to report all acts of misconduct, the 
duty varying with the nature of their 
employment and their duties. The average 
employee, however, need usually only re- 
port acts which are criminal, fraudulent, 
or clearly wrong. 


Difficult to Define 


The implied term also forbids the com- 
munication of ‘‘confidential information.” 
This is rather difficult to define with pre- 
cision, One concern may consider its 
costing system highly confidential, while 
another would attach little importance to 
the system, but much to the way in which 
a particular costing has been built up. 


The accompanying article provides some answers to 


” 


The application of the term largely de- 
pends on the facts of each case, and 
decisions of the Courts provide a useful 
guide. 

In one case, an employer was granted 
an injunction restraining his former em- 
ployee from using a copy of his order 
book for the purpose of soliciting orders 
for a rival firm and was also awarded 
damages. Again, where the employee of 
a firm of engine manufacturers secretly 
made notes of the engine dimensions, the 
employers were granted an injunction re- 
straining him from communicating this 
information to other persons. 


Right to Good Faith 


When the implied duty is being con- 
sidered in relation to border-line cases, 
where it is not clear whether confidential 
information is involved, the general policy 
of the law that employees should be free 
to acquire as much skill and knowledge 
as possible in their trade or calling, must 
be kept in mind. However, the law recog- 
nises that employers have a right to good 
faith from their employees, and in three 
cases, information, no matter of what 
type, is always confidential. 

First of these is when it is an express 
term of the contract that it should be so. 
Secondly, where the nature of the employ- 
ment is such that a particular matter 
would obviously be defined as confidential. 
Thirdly, where information is surrepti- 
tiously acquired by the employee. Outside 
these three cases, it seems that the em- 
ployee may make use of such information 
as he might reasonably be expected to 
remember, Thus an employee may can- 
vass his former employer’s customers so 
long as he does not make use of informa- 
tion acquired other than by the habit of 
dealing with those customers. In other 
words, that he does not use lists compiled 
during his employment. 

This implied duty to keep good faith is 
generally an adequate safeguard to the 
employer, but definite terms may be 
necessary in the case of technical experts 
and managerial grades. A forma] contract 
of service with such employees is aivis- 
able and a term putting a restraint on 
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their future activities when their employ- 
ment ends, can be included. For such 
restrictions to be legally enforceable how- 
ever, the employer must be able to show 
that they do no more than is necessary 
to give reasonable protection to his pro- 
prietary interests and are not against the 
public interest. He must show that the 
area or space restriction and the period 
for which it is to last, are reasonable. 

Under this rule, a covenant by the 
manager of a concern using a secret pro- 
cess to manufacture glass bottles, that he 
would not serve a competing concern for 
five years, was upheld as being reasonable. 
On the other hand, a covenant by a can- 
vasser in Islington, prohibiting him from 
entering similar employment within 25 
miles of London, was held to be un- 
reasonable and invalid. 

Restrictive covenants give employers an 
added measure of protection, but the law 
concerning them is complex. Therefore, 
unless it is merely intended to prohibit an 
employee from entering the service of 
named competitors, it is advisable to 
obtain professional advice in drafting the 
covenant, 





SULPHUR PROBLEMS IN USS. 
Shortages and Expected Restrictions 


RITICAL shortage of sulphur is 

expected to lead in the U.S.A. to 
formal action soon being taken to impose 
restrictions not only on its export but 
also on its domestic consumption 

Present supplies of sulphur are estimated 
to be approximately sufficient for five 
months, and the National Production 
Authority has already informed the in- 
dustry that it may be necessary to divert 
some to the stock reserves, It is pointed 
out that prior to America’s entry into the 
war in 1939 the nation had a 27-month 
supply on hand compared with the present 
meagre stocks. 

Meanwhile, with the demand for sulphur 
eo available supplies by a good 
margin, NPA controls over sulphur are 
expected to include :— 

(1) An order limiting consumption by all 
sulphur users to about 85 per cent of the 
quantity consumed in a specified base 
period, probably the year ended 30 June 
1950, and 

(2) An order reducing exports by about 
25 per cent. 

Interested Government agencies are re- 
ported to be considering how much 
sulphur must be exported in 1951 to avoid 
undue hardships to friendly nations. 

Reserves of naturally-occurring sulphur 
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in the U.S.A. are believed to total about 
2.3 million tons. About 75 per cent of the 
sulphur produced is turned into sulphuric 
acid, which is essential for the defence 
programme and touches on most phases of 
civilian production. 

The principal reason for current shor- 
tages is the fact that sulphur consumption 
has so far outpaced production—even 
record production, Although the four 
main U.S. producers of sulphur—Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Company, Freeport Sulphur 
Company, Du Val Sulphur & Potash Com- 
pany, and Jefferson Lake Sulphur Com- 
pany—may turn out some five million 
tons of sulphur in 1950, this will be sub- 
stantially below domestic consumption 
and exports. 

Domestic consumption is expected to 
total 4.5 million tons while exporters will 
take an additional 1.2 million tons for the 
year, all of which will materially reduce 
available stocks and inventories. To offset 
any drastic reductions in supplies, how- 
ever, the four companies, either volun- 
tarily or at the instigation of the govern- 
ment, will probably effect reductions in 
shipments to customers. 

Meanwhile, as a result of the steady ex- 
pansion of pyrites mining in Japan, pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid has increased 
sharply, according to reports of the U.S. 
Office of International Trade, Output in 
August this year was 275,600 metric tons 
compared with 210,720 tons in the same 
period of 1949. Monthly production in 
future is expected to fluctuate with de- 
mand, rather than, as previously, with 
the availability of pyrites. 





European Production 


In Spain the first pyrites furnace at the 
plant of Sociedad Espanola de Fabrica- 
ciones Nitrogenadas (Sefanitro), near 
Bilbao, began operations in September, 
marking an important step in the factory’s 
production of sulphuric acid. The plant 
is believed at present to be producing 
some 200 metric tons daily and with the 
installation of additional equipment this 
is expected to be increased to 400 tons. 

Production of sulphur ore in Italy in the 
first half of this year achieved a post-war 
record with a total of 820.560 metric tons. 
Italy is reported to have placed the follow- 
ing quantities of sulphur (in thousands of 
tons) at the disposal of the OEEC coun- 
tries: 1951-52, 200; 1952-53, 250; 1953-54, 
350; and 1954-55, 450. 

Most of the industry is centred in Sicily, 
but it is hampered by old equipment and 
uneconomic methods of operation, and 
Marshall Aid has been requested to 
modernise and develop it. 
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THE CHEMIST HELPS TO BUILD 


6692 UILDING Research in 1949 ”’ is the 

subject of a report just published by 
the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research (H.M.S.O., 3s.). In it, 
some interesting facts are given about the 
way in which the work of the chemist is 
used to investigate -the properties of 
building materials, 

For example, investigations on the 
corrosion of aluminium and its alloys by 
building materials are continuing. During 
two years outdoor storage specimens em- 
bedded in rich Portland cement-sand 
mortar have shown slight but progressive 
corrosion and cracking of the mortar in 
varying degrees. In indoor wet storage, 
cracking previously observed at one year 
for one alloy only, has developed further. 
With cement-lime-sand mortar, after two 
years outdoors, effects are much less 
marked than with cement-sand mortar, 
while indoors no cracking has occurred. 

Similar tests, indoors, in a moist atmo- 
sphere, with high calcium lime and mag- 
nesian lime mortars and with retarded 
hemi-hydrate gypsum plaster-sand mixes, 
show only slight reaction up to one year. 
A Keene’s plaster used neat, however, 
caused rather more corrosion with some 
alloys. The observed effects are not all 
equally severe, but they demonstrate the 
desirability of using a protective treat- 
ment, such as a bituminous paint, where 
aluminium or a susceptible dae is to be 
placed in contact with mortar or plaster 
in circumstances where the conditions are 
liable to be damp. 


Weathering Tests on Aluminium 


Observations are being made of the 
weathering behaviour of samples of cast 
extruded aluminium rain water goods 
made to British Standard 1430 and exposed 
at the station in a rural atmosphere. Un- 
painted cast goods in certain alloys have 
been heavily corroded after eight months’ 
use. Others painted when in a new condi- 
tion with proprietary undercoat and finish- 
ing paints have been satisfactory up to 18 
months. Similar painting of corroded 
surfaces after wire-brushing gives an 
inferior finish and the life of the paint 
may be adversely affected. The painting 
procedure should normally follow that 
recommended in the appropriate code of 
practice. 

A ‘* National Building Studies ”’ report 
is being prepared dealing with corrosion 
of steelwork in steel-clad and steel-framed 
houses built in 1920-1927. This survey was 
undertaken in collaboration with the 


Ministry of Works (Chief Scientific 
Adviser’s Division) the Chemical Research 
Laboratory, and the Paint Research 
Station, to determine the extent of corro- 
sion in cavity walls with the protective 
coatings then given, and to estimate the 
standard of protection required jn future 
construction. A limited examination was 
also made of steelwork other than that in 
cavities, both indoors and outdoors. 


Two Coats Sufficient 


Simple two-coat paint protection was 
found to be adequate except where faulty 
design had permitted rain to penetrate 
into the cavity. Where rain-penetration 
can occur even the best type of protection 
that is economically practicable would be 
ineffective over the long period for which 
a house is normally designed. This empha- 
sises the importance of good design as an 
essential safeguard. 

There were few indications of excessive 
condensation in those wall cavities 
examined which had steel sheet on both 
sides. Where external steel sheets are 
used with permeable insulating materials 
for the inner leaf, there will be a greater 
risk of condensation and corrosion in the 
cavity unless a vapour barrier is incor- 
porated. 

A case of corrosion of a copper roof 
covering to a dormer window has been 
examined in which the metal, which had 
been in place for about 40 years, had be- 
come perforated with holes an inch wide 
where it received the drips from a tiled 
roof. The holes were spaced at about six 
inch centres, mainly in places correspond- 
ing with the position of the joints in the 
first course of tiles. The roof faced north- 
west and was more or less covered with 
vegetation. Attention has been drawn 
from time to time to similar channelling 
and perforation of lead exposed to the run- 
off from roofs. These roofs have usually 
been in rural districts where there has 
been vegetation on the slates or tiles. It 
seems possible that the corrosion effects 
are accentuated by vegetation which may 
be presumed to increase the acidity of the 
rain water draining from the roof. 

During the past few years the flow of 
requests for tests on flooring materials 
has reflected the continued search by 
manufacturers for suitable materials to 
cover concrete floors, 

Tests have been carried out on jointless, 
sheet and tiled materials and it is interest- 
ing to note that sheet materials form by 
far the smallest number. Even these are 
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not new types but modifications of rubber 
sheet and it seems that a new substitute 
for linoleum has not yet appeared in com- 
mercial amounts. The jointless materials 
tested have been mostly variations of pre- 
war types such as magnesite and cement- 
rubber latex. The only novel material in 
this group used polyvinyl acetate emul- 
sion as the binder. New materials are 
most common among the tiled coverings. 
None of the tiles tested was in use before 
the war and all but one of them incor- 
porated synthetic resin as the base. Those 
using thermoplastic resins have generally 
proved to be more successful and less res- 
tricted in use than those using thermo- 
setting resins. 


Experiments Continued 


Apart from performance tests on new 
flooring materials submitted by manufac- 
turers, experimental work has continued to 
be directed to studies aiming at providing 
data on which accelerated laboratory tests 
for wear, slipperiness, etc., can eventually 
be based, 

Mention was made in the report for 1948 
of the pilot flue which had been construc- 
ted of heat-resisting glass to study flue 
conditions. During the year it has been 
used to study condensates. The results 
obtained so far suggest that the chemical 
attack on chimneys used for domestic 
boilers, etc., cannot be accounted for by 
the formation of sulphuric acid as has pre- 
viously been assumed, 

A more probable mechanism is the pro- 
duction of a series of compounds of 
ammonia, sulphur dioxide and oxygen. 
Conditions of use will determine the rela- 
tive proportions of the compounds pro- 
duced which differ considerably as regards 
the vapour pressure of water over their 
solutions; at least two are so hygroscopic 
that they will liquefy in air of the range 
of humidity likely to occur in the flue. 
Some of them have been shown experi- 
mentally to cause relatively rapid break- 
down of ordinary cements and mortars. 


Interesting Conclusion 


An interesting conclusion is that damage 
may be most rapid when a flue which has 
been lined with cement or cement-lime 
mortar is out of use; liquefaction has been 
observed a few hours after the fire has 
been allowed to go out. 

The wetting of brickwork and staining 
of plaster, which often occurs, appears to 
be a separate phenomenon, though often 
overlapping with the formation of aggres- 
sive ammonium compounds. A _ major 
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factor in this case appears to be the use 
of wet fuel which can introduce more water 
than the wet rubbish to which the trouble 
has often been attributed. Wet fuel may 
arise through insufficient covered storage 
accommodation, but it may arise through 
the fuel being delivered wet. In the 
course of the work a number of samples 
of coke were found to have a water con- 
tent averaging about 23 per cent. 


Non-Traditional Type Trials 


Full-scale trials on non-traditional types 
of flue materials have now begun. Asbestos 
cement, cast iron, wrought iron and three 
varieties of enamel on steel, are being 
used, all attached to boilers of similar 
design. One of the-enamels is also being 
tried with two other boilers, one giving 
hotter, and the other cooler, flue gases. 
They are at present being run under con- 
ditions corresponding with a convective 
heater system, but provision is made 
whereby the air-warming jacket can be 
used to give ‘‘ air-pocket ”’ insulation. 

In all cases, any condensate forming in 
the upper part of the flue can be collected 
for examination. The period of running is 
not yet long enough for destructive effects 
to be noticed, but the data already 
obtained as to the temperatures prevailing 
in practice are likely to be useful, as little 
information has been published. 





PLASMA FROM SEAWEED 


HE only known sample in the world 

of a new chemical derived from sea- 
weed, Laminarin, a possible substitute for 
blood plasma was shown to the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, Mr. Hector McNeil, 
when he opened a new laboratory at the 
Seaweed Research Institute at Inveresk, 
near Edinburgh, on 22 December. This use 
of the new chemical, which is a type of 
seaweed starch, is now being investigated 
by scientists in London. 

It has been pointed out that if the new 
chemical can be used for blood plasma, 
it will considerably reduce demand for 
blood donors. The potential harvest of 
dried seaweed from the Scottish coasts 
next year, it was stated, was about 200,000 
tons, capable of producing about 40,000 
tons of the new diane. 

The new laboratory is named after the 
late Professor J. Masson Gulland, a native 
of Edinburgh and a pioneer in seaweed 
investigation who until his death in 1947 
was professor of chemistry at Nottingham. 
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SIMPLE VOLUME DILATOMETER 


‘oe simple, inexpensive volume dila- 
tometer has been found by scientists 
at the U.S. National Bureau of Standards 
to be a valuable research tool, not only 
for obtaining data on volume coefficients 
of thermal expansion, but also for study- 
ing phase changes in solids and liquids. 
The continued use of volume dilatometry 
at the Bureau over the past 15 years has 
resulted in improvements in technique and 
in simplification of the apparatus to such 
an extent that accurate dilatometers can 
now be made and used in aimost any 
smal] laboratory. 

Linear dilatometers of various types 
have frequently been used to advantage in 
determining the expansivity of metals and 
other solid materials. They cannot, how- 
ever, give correct results for liquids or 
other fluid materials. In these cases the 
volume dilatometer can be used success- 
fully; it has been shown to have a pre- 
cision of about 1 per cent. 


Change of Volume 


Primarily, the volume dilatometer 
measures the change of volume of a sample 
as it undergoes a change in temperature. 
Its secondary importance lies in the dis- 
covery of phase-changes and other transi- 
tions, Thus, if the density or volume of 
a substance is plotted as a function of the 
temperature, there will be anomalies in 
the otherwise smooth curve wherever there 
is a change of phase or other transition. 
These anomalies represent points at which 
a charge occurs in the structure of the 
sample or in the types of motion by which 
it can absorb energy. They may or may 
not be accompanied by the release or 
absorption of heat. 

Materials for the construction of the in- 
strument consist of glass tubing of any 





Materials for constructing the dilato- 
meter include a glass capillary of uniform 
bore, 2mm. in inside diameter, and a 
glass tube of 20 mm. in diameter. After 
the capillary has been calibrated, it is 
sealed to the 20 mm. tube. The sample is 
introduced into the tube, and a glass bulb 
(A) is added. This bulb is used to prevent 
overheating of the sample when the tube 
is sealed off (B). The completed dilato- 
meter is then’ inverted and connected to a 
mercury reservoir and a vacuum pump 
(C), is exhausted, and filled with mercury 
to a convenient level in the capillary. 


convenient size and a calibrated glass 
capillary. The confining liquid may be 
mercury or any other substance which has 
a known expansivity and which will not 
react with the sample. Uniform heating 
is provided by means of a bath containing 
alcohol, water, or a high-boiling oil, de- 
pending on the range of temperature to 


be studied. 


(continued at foot of page 914 
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COBALT NAPHTHENATE 


By A CONTRIBUTOR 


4 w= use of cobalt naphthenate for 
initiating and accelerating gelation of 
polyester resins in styrene monomer is a 
new development of considerable practical 
interest. About 0.10 per cent cobalt metal 
concentration is claimed to give good 
results with 1-2 per cent catalyst, usually 
of the hydroperoxide type. The procedure 
adopted with polyester resins is to add the 
correct proportion of naphthenate to the 
liquid resin, to mix well so as to effect 
complete solution and then to add the 
necessary quantity of catalyst directly 
before use. Although resins containing 
the gelation agent can be kept for several 
months without showing any marked 
changes in viscosity, the bench life of a 
resin to which catalyst has been added is 
very short and may, in fact, only be about 
80 minutes. 


Effect on Resins 


Cobalt naphthenate is a hard light 
violet coloured material containing about 
12 per cent in the solid state, 8 per cent 
as concentrate and 6 per cent as solution. 
When added to polyester resins it colours 
the resin a purple red shade and cannot, 
therefore, be used where light, clear 
coloured fabricated forms are required. 

The main advantages of employing this 
metallic naphthenate to initiate gelation 
and propagate cure of polyester resins can 
be summarised as follows :— 


1. Cobalt naphthenate can be readily 
incorporated in the resin and also in 
most resin diluents, such as styrene; 
moreover, the life of the modified resin 
extends to several months provided no 
catalyst is present. 

2. When used with a suitable catalyst 
the naphthenate enables cures to be 
effected at room temperatures. 

8. The cobalt naphthenate has no 
deleterious effect (except colour) on the 
physical properties of the polyester 
resin, t.e., it does not encourage crazing 
and will not destroy inhibitors present 
in resin stock. 

4. There are no hazards involved in 
handling or using the naphthenate pro- 
vided it is never mixed with the catalyst. 


Storage Problems 


In works practice it is of great impor- 
tance that the resin should be stored at 
75° F. (max.) and never kept in stock 


more than a few months. Standardisa- 
tion of production depends upon main- 
taining a uniform bench life and this can 
only be ensured by using fresh resin of 
good quality, that is free from likely 
contaminating agents, such as metallic 
impurities which are known to interfere 
with curing. Temperature is of very great 
significance and an increase of 10° F. will 
in some cases halve the curing time. 
Metal content, t.e., cobalt, and the per- 
centage of catalyst employed also have a 
pronounced effect on the length of time 
it takes to polymerise or harden the 
resin. It is known, of course, that 
exposure to ultra violet light accelerates 
polymerisation. 

The use of cobalt naphthenate as an 
accelerator is particularly valuable where 
very large shapes, such as aircraft parts 
and industrial mouldings, are being pro- 
duced, and where it is known that the use 
of extraneous heat would be too difficult 
to apply or liable to encourage the 
development of internal stresses. 

It is interesting to note that Rohm and 
Haas Company, U.S.A., now advocate the 
use of cobalt naphthenate as an accelerator 
for their “ Paraplex” “‘P”’ series of 
unsaturated polyester resins in monomeric 
styrene. 





SIMPLE VOLUME DILATOMETER 
continued from page’ 913) 


The preparation and operation of the 
volume dilatometer are.as follows: A glass 
capillary is carefully calibrated and sealed 
to one end of a larger glass tube. The 
weighed sample is introduced into the 
tube, a glass bulb is added, and the tube 
is sealed. The bulb is used to prevent 
overheating of the sample during the 
sealing operation, The dilatometer is then 
weighed, evacuated, filled with mercury, 
reweighed, and then placed in a bath. As 
the bath is heated, the sample expands, 
forcing mercury up into the capillary 
where readings may be made. From the 
known weights and densities of the sample 
and the confining liquid and from the 
known expansivity of the confining liquid, 
the expansivity of the sample can _ be 
calculated. Corrections must be applied 
for entrapped air bubbles, nonuniformity 
of the capillary, and the thermal expan- 
sion of glass. 
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NON-FERROUS METAL PRICES 


INCREASED premiums for imported electrolytic copper were announced by the 
Ministry of Supply last week to become effective on 1 January. 
Selling prices for special shapes and special specifications will be subject to 
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NEW TANK-EMPTYING DEVICE 


NEW device for the emptying of 

trucks or tank lorries has recently been 
constructed by the Manufacture Francaise 
de Vide Touries Automatiques, Because it 
appears to offer considerable advantages 
over existing arrangements for the empty- 
ing of vehicles designed to carry chemicals, 
the new device should prove of interest to 
many chemical manufacturers, Chemicals 
normally difficult to handle, such as nitric 
acid, oleum and trichlorethylene are dealt 
with more easily by the use of the new 
equipment. 

Essentially, the new device consists of a 
syphon which is primed by displacing a 
piston by means of a rack and pinion 
worked by hand. This enables any amount 
of gearing down, and large syphons can 
therefore be constructed, if required. The 
apparatus can be permanently fixed to a 
tank lorry or truck and has piping of inner 
diameter 3 5/82 in., allowing a flow of 5500 
gallons an hour. The end of the neck has 
a standard union joint. 

The plunger tube, which is placed inside 
the tank, draws the liquid from the bottom 
of a pan. This is fitted with a rose made 





The tank-emptying device ready for 
operation, showing the valve-joint on the 
left 


at the bottom of the tank. The tube 
passes through the wall of the dome; thus 
there is no inconvenience when re-filling or 
when the tank has to be entered for in- 
spection or cleaning. The cylinder, con- 
taining the piston which constitutes the 
ane device, is placed under the side 
sill, 

Among the advantages claimed for the 
new device are the elimination of the centre 
safety valve and the two customary drain 
cocks or gate valves. There is no danger 


of leakage from the drain-pipe, nor is there 
need for frequent renewal of joints and 
valves. Maintenance costs are low. There 
is little likelihood of any liquid losses due 
to fracture of the drain-pipe. Safety 
measures are provided to prevent with- 
drawals during transit. 

The new tank emptier can be fitted to a 
fixed point on various existing types of 
tank lorries and, with a detachable pipe, 
can be mounted on wheels where it is 
required to empty trucks or tank lorries 
which have not been fitted beforehand. 





Close-up of the device fitted to a truck, 
with the handle folded flat against the 
side sill 


Crystal Process in Oil Separation 


A NEW process, developed by the Texaco 
Development Corporation, which promises 
to produce fat components in practically 
pure form, will find its first commercial 
application in a new chemical plant cost- 
ing several million dollars now being com- 
pleted near Chicago, Illinois, by Armour 
and Company. The new process, fatty oil 
fractional crystallisation, will be used to 
separate various components of vegetable, 
marine, and animal oils by a special tech- 
nique of chilling the materials in solvent 
to crystallise out the required component 
in solid form. The high purity fractions 
separated are the commercially important 
saturated and unsaturated fatty acids such 
as stearic, oleic, linoleic, etc., as well as 
the glycerides. 





Japanese Scientist to Stay in U.S.A. 
Dr. Hideki Yuakawa, the Japanese 
atomic scientist, who won the Nobel Prize 
for Physics in 1949, has accepted the 
permanent post of Professor of Physics at 
Columbia University. He has been visit- 
ing professor at the university since 1949. 
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SOLENT OIL REFINERY 
PROJECT 


THE proposed establishment of an oil re- 
finery on the Solent coast, east of the 
Hamble river, was recently discussed in 
the House of Commons, 

Raising the matter, Brigadier Sir 
George Jeffreys said that support and en- 
couragement for the setting up of a re- 
qeeey in that area had been given to the 

Caltex Petroleum Company of the United 
States by the Government, without the 
approval of, and even without consulting 
the Hampshire County Council, which by 
Act of Parliament, was the loca! planning 
authority. 

The defence of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning in trying to push the 
project through over the heads of the 
local planning authorities was stated in a 
letter which maintained that in certain 


_ exceptional cases the broad location cf 


such a project must be determined by con- 
siderations of national policy. 

Summing up the debate, Mr. G, S. 
Lindgren, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
said that it seemed that everybody was 
agreed that we must have oil refineries 
in this country to save dollars and put 
ourselves more nearly on a basis of not 
requiring dollars for petroleum products. 

Everyone would agree that refineries 
have to be sited in relation to the fact 
that tankers are required to bring the 
crude oil, and that they must have deep 
water and facilities which will enable those 
tankers to berth and discharge their cargo. 
It was obviously in the interests of 
efficiency and economy that a refinery 
should be sited in relation to the area 
which its products are to serve. 

There was a defence aspect, and, there 
fore, in the initial stages, it was asked 
that the project should not be noised 
abroad. So far as the general location was 
concerned, it was obvious that, in regard 
to certain projects, the nation as a whole 
must decide within broad terms, and that 
was done in this case. 

After the broad terms of the location 
had been decided. there should be local 
consultation and decision in regard to its 
apvlication, and, again, that would be 
done in this case. 

As soon as the actual location had been 
decided, planning permission would be 
applied for to the Hampshire County 
Council, and that authority would have 
the opportunity, as well as the firm con 
cerned, if they wished, to appeal to the 
Minister, if one side or the other did not 
agree with the decision .of the county 
council, 
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MATERIAL SHORTAGES 
Government’s Intentions Announced 


NNOUNCEMENTS of the Govern 

ment’s intentions to try and overcome 
the problems caused by shortage of raw 
materials were given in the House of 
Commons last week, by Mr. John Freeman, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Supply. 

The Minister’s statements followed 
appeals from M.Ps. on both sides of the 
House that metal users should be told the 
position and the probabilities of future 
supplies. 


Dealing wiih the various shortages, Mr. 
Freeman denied complacency of the 
Government, but admitted that it was clear 
that emergency action must be taken in 
the case of some materials. 


Zinc.—This was the most serious of the 
metal shortages, and the Ministry had 
stopped forward buying in November. An 
allocation system was to be introduced, as 
from 1 January. It was, however, a 
matter of great complexity, and _ the 
system as introduced would probably not 
he as extensive or as effective as it would 
be possible to make it in~ subsequent 
months. Neither price nor dollars would 
be the consideration preventing any avail- 
able supplies being taken up. 


Sulphur.—The U.S. Government had 
taken over the allocation of American sup 
plies both for home and export. No 
announcement had yet been made to other 
countries as to what allocations they were 
likely to receive. Referring to emergency 
shipments, he said, that an instalment of 
20,000 tons for the manufacture of sul 
phurie acid had been’ promised for 
January. Arrangements had also been 
made for an emergency consignment of 
7500 tons to be dispatched to the U.K. this 
month, for purposes other than sulphuric 
acid. Our shortages were very serious. 


Steel—The like volume of imports of 
scrap or iron ore was not. known, it 
seemed doubtful that there would be 
enough raw materials next year for the 
volume of steel production to go on in 
creasing as it had done in the past three 
years. Output would, however, be main- 
tained at the 1950 level of 16.25 million 
tons. 


Aluminium.—New contracts had_ been 
made with the Aluminium Company of 
Canada to ensure sufficient supplies in 1951 
to cover the defence programme and 
essential civilian requirements. 
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New Rise in Wolfram 

The price of wolfram was again increased 
last week. Quotations in London on 18 
December were 360s. to 3875s. per unit 
c.i.f. European ports compared with a 
previous price range of 350s. to 3860s. 
nominal. 

Export Licensing Changes 

Licences are now required for the 
export of certain plastic materials, some 
additional metals and alloys, and specified 
drugs and chemicals, From 18 December, 
however, some drugs will no_ longer 
require licences. 


Soap Works Explosion 
An explosion occurred on 18 December 
at the works of Joseph Crosfield and Sons, 
Ltd., soap and chemical manufacturers, 
Bank Quay, Warrington. The explosion 
is understood to have been in the oil 
plant. No one was hurt. 


Iron and Steel Prices Amended 

A new Order amending maximum prices 
for a limited range of iron and steel pro- 
ducts—the principal of which is_ terne- 
plate—has been made by the Minister of 
Supply. The Order, the Iron and Steel 
Prices (No. 5) Order, 1950, came into 
operation on 14 December. 

Tin Prices Firmer 

After erratic movements on 12 December 
when the cash price of tin fell by £5 and 
three-months was reduced by £42 10s., 
the London Tin Market became steadier. 
Both cash and forward quotations finished 
with net gains on 18 December, the former 
rising £32 10s. to £1225-1230 and three 
months increasing by £12 10s. to £1050- 
£1055 per ton. 

Court Appointment 

One of six new appointments announced 
by the Court of the University of Durham 
on 14 December was that of Mr. R. W. 
Gregory to an Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Fellowship. 


Electrical Power Exhibition 

The Electrical Power Exhibition is be- 
ing held at Glasgow’s Engineering Centre 
from December 21 to January 12. It 
presents a selection of exhibits illustrating 
recent developments connected with the 
generation and utilisation of electrical 
energy. The exhibits themselves have 
been carefully chosen to interest a wide 
public and are arranged in the following 
sections: boilers and combustion, genera- 
tion, transmission, various applications of 
electricity, water cooling. 


Temporary Transfer 
Mr. E. M. Price Holmes has been tem- 
porarily transferred to one of ithe 
Beecham Group’s South American sub- 
sidiaries, and in view of the length of his 
projected stay overseas has resigned from 
the board. 


Directors Appointed 
Mr, J. G. Lewis and Mr. F. E. Vernalls 
have been appointed as directors to the 
Board of G. E. Simm (Machinery), Ltd., 
to take effect from 1 January 1951. 


‘New Edition of Benzole Specifications 

The third edition of ‘‘ Standard Specifi- 
cations for Benzole and Allied Products ”’ 
will be available very shortly. A com- 
mittee fully representative of the whole 
industry is responsible for the book and 
the view of users of the products are given 
every consideration. Priced at l5s. 9d., 
post free, it will be obtainable on a pre- 
paid order from the National Benzole 
Association, Wellington House, Bucking- 
ham Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Director’s Will 
John Maclean Henry, of Midgham, 
Thatcham, Berkshire, late joint managing 
director of Colthrop Board and Paper 
Mills Ltd., Thatcham, left £157,779. 


Copper Supplies Restricted 

Imported virgin copper supplies are to 
be restricted from 1 Temende. 1951 until 
further notice, it was announced by the 
Ministry of Supply last week. Supplies 
to consumers will be restricted to a total 
each month equal to their average monthly 
consumption in the first half of 1950. 

Individual quotas will be notified to 
consumers by the Directorate of Non- 
Ferrous Metals, Rugby. The quota for 
each consumer will be based on _ the 
returns of consumption of imported virgin 
copper made to the Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics. 

Consumers of imported _ electrolytic 
copper in special shapes and to special 
specification, for instance vertically cast 
wire bars or 1,000 lb. vertically cast cakes, 
will be restricted to a monthly quota of 
two-thirds of their average monthly con- 
sumption of these shapes in the first half 
of 1950. The short delivery of one-third 
of special shapes may be made up, if the 
consumer so desires, by deliveries of 
standard shapes subject to the overall 
limitation on supplies. 

No further delivery contracts will be 
made until the quotas have been notified. 
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- OVERSEAS . 





West German Paint Output — 

Output of the West German paint indus- 
try this year is expected to amount to 
approximately 190,000 tons, valued at 
roughly 500 million German marks, This 
represents an increase of 30 per cent over 
the 1949 figure. The industry, however, 
at present contributes only 1.5 per cent to 
total exports. The Association of West 
German Paint Manufacturers (which em- 
braces also units in Western Berlin) com- 
prises some 500 works. 


Japanese Asbestos Output Higher 

Japan produced 60138 short tons of asbes- 
tos in 1949, compared with 5300 short tons 
in 1948, 

Milan to Como Pipeline 

The Societa Nazionale Metanodotti is 
about to complete a methane gas pipe-line 
from Milan to Como whence it is to be 
extended to Switzerland. According to a 
Swiss Press report, agreements have 
already been concluded envisaging the 
supply of 1 million cubic metres of methane 
gas per day to the Canton Ticino. 

To Buy Insecticides 

The Egyptian cotton industry has been 
allocated the sum of £500,000 for the pur- 
chase of insecticides to be expended during 
the new cotton season. 


French Guiana Bauxite 
Active prospecting work is reported to 
be in progress in French Guiana (Cayenne) 
where important bauxite deposits have 
been found some time ago. 


Polish Potassium Discovery 
The Geological Research Institute of 
Warsaw is reported to have recently dis- 
covered a new and important deposit of 
potassium salts in the Kujavian region of 
Poland. 


Bauxite in French West Africa 

Relatively important occurrences of 
silicate-bauxite have been found in the 
Niandan-Banie region of French West 
Africa, between Niger and Tinkisso, to the 
north of Kouroussa. The deposits are said 
to be very similar to those on the Gold 
Coast. Surface tests had a contents of 
52.3 to 71.8 per cent Al.O;, 0.4 to 22.3 per 
cent Fe.0; and 0.3 to 0.9 per cent SiO». 


Turkish Chrome for Germany 
Western Germany has recently placed an 
order for 1000 tons of second-grade Turkish 
chrome ore. Germany was in former years 
the leading buyer of Turkish chrome-ore, 
but purchases have been insignificant since 
1945. 


German Water Purifier 

A new product, ** Decarbolith ”’ 
developed by the Schwarzheide works in 
the East German Republic from. dolomite 
occurring in the Gera region, is reported to 
be a new and effective means of purifying 
drinking water and water for industrial 
purposes. 


Employees Present Shield 

To honour the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the firm, the employees of 
Boileau and Boyd, Ltd., manufacturing 
chemists and druggists, of Dublin, have 
presented to the directors an inscribed 
shield bearing silver insignia of pharmacy 
and medicine. 


Britain’s Oil Consumption 

Great Britain is now consuming oil pro- 
ducts at the rate of about 18 million tons 
a year, but very little crude oils is pro- 
duced here and less than one-third of our 
annual consumption is refined in the 
country. Practically all the oil, crude and 
refined, is being imported from the 
Caribbean area and from the Middle 
East. The British oil industry, however, 
is now in the midst of the most important 
period of development and expansion in 
its history; for out of the old industry, 
which before the war was mainly engaged 
in marketing products, a new one is 
emerging that will be capable of refining 
imported crude oil on a_ scale large 
enough to satisfy almost entirely the total 
home demand. 

It is expected that by the end of 1953, 
when the present refinery building pro- 
gramme—representing the investment of 
about £125 million—is due to be com- 
pleted, the country’s total petroleum pro- 
duction will be in the region of 20 million 
tons a year, compared with the figure of 
3,500,000 tons in 1948. Thus we are in 
sight of being completely independent of 
foreign refineries for the oil products 
upon which our industrial civilisation 
depends in peace and war, 

y far the largest single project in this 
refinery development programme is the 
Anglo-American Oil Company’s new plant. 
It will cost about £387,500,000, and when 
the refinery is completed—it is due to 
start up on 1 January, 1952—the annual 
output of petroleum products is expected 
to be 5,500,000 tons, including a daily 
production of one million gallons of high 
grade motor spirit. The development is 
due entirely to private enterprise, the 
total cost being met by the company 
without recourse to E.C.A. dollars. 
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—____ Technical Publications____ 


CHROMATOGRAPHY ~— its recent develop- 
ments, use in inorganic analyses, and 
medical applications—are dealt with in 
three papers to be found in the December 
issue of ‘‘ The Advancement of Science ’ 
(VII,27) published by the British Associa- 
tion. Other reports of special interest to 
the chemist, concern the chemistry of 
muscular contraction, low temperature 
phenomena’ and higher technological 
education, while for all scientists, the 
lecture by Sir Lawrence Bragg ‘‘ Science 
and the Adventure of Living,” given at 
the Royal Institution on 25 October, 
should prove interesting reading. 


BIOSYNTHESIS of Vitamin C during 
germination is the subject of an article by 
A. Sreenivasan and S. D, Wandrekar, 
which appears in the October issue of the 
Proceedings of the Indian Academy of 
Sciences (XXXII, 4, Section B). Jn sec- 
tion A of the same journal, a number of 
papers on chemical research are given, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Studies in Oxycellulose. parts 3 
and 4”; ‘ Anthraquinone and Anthrone 
Series, parts 5 and 6”’; “‘ Thermal Expan- 
sion of Crystals ’’; “‘ Nuclear Oxidation in 
Flavones and Related Compounds, part 
31” and ‘‘ Synthetic Experiments in the 
Benzopyrone Series, part 13.’ 


THE TEXTILE Institute and the Society 
of Dyers & Colourists have jointly pub- 
lished Volume I of ‘‘ Review of Textile 
Progress,” relating particularly to progress 
made in 1949. 

oT by W. J. Hall, A.R.C.S., B.Se., and 

W. Hooper, Ph.D., D.I.C., A.R.C.S., 

(of the Institute and the Society respec- 
tively), the review—running to 342 pages— 
is the work of 24 authors, all experts in 
the sections for which they are respon- 
sible. The publication costs £1 and is 
available from the Textile Institute, 16 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester, 3. Sub- 
jects and contributors are: Introduction, 
G. S. J. White, B.A., F.T.I.; Physics and 
Chemistry of Fibrous Materials, R. 
Meredith, M.Sc.; Cotton and_ Cellulose 
Chemistry, S. M. Neale, D.Sc.; Physics of 
Wool and Silk, G. King, M.Sc.; Wool and 
Silk Chemistry, J. B. Speakman, D.Sc., 
F.R.LC., F.T.1.; Physics and Chemistry 
of Rayon, D. Entwistle, B.Sc., A.R.I.C.; 
Physics and Chemistry of Bast Fibres, 
H. J. Callow, B.Sc., Ph.D., A.R.I.C,; Silk 
Production, F. O. Howitt, M.Se., Ph.D., 
F.R.L.C., F.T.1.; Wool Production, A. B. 
Wildman, B.Sc., Ph.D.; Fibre Production- 
Cotton (including Kapok), E, Lord, B.Sc.; 
Long Végetable. Fibres, A.- J. Turner, 


CBE: MA, D.Se.,.. F.T.1.; Rayon, 
J. Hegan, B.Sc., F.R.I.C.; Conversion 
of Fibres into Finished Yarns, J. G. 
Martindale, B.Sc., J, Aseet?., 
F.T.I.; Knitting, J. Chamberlain, F.T.1.; 
Fabrics, J. Pollitt, B.Sc.; Colouring 
Matters, J. Baddiley; Dyeing, 
Turner, M.Se., F.R.LC., F.T.I.; Textile 
Printing, R. J. Hannay, B.Sc., F.R.I.C.; 
sage | Wool Fabrics, C. Whewell, 
B. B.D., Fuad. FTL: Finishing, 
R, 9 ty McFarlane; ‘Analysis, Testing, 
Grading and Defects, S. L. Anderson, 
B.Sc., A.Inst.P.; Textile Microscopy. A. B 


Wildman, B.Se., Ph.D., and H. M. 
Appleyard, A.T.I.; Laundering and Dry 


Cleaning, F. Courtney Harwood, B.Sc., 
F.R.IC., M...Chem.E., F.T.1.; Mill 
ee N. H. Chamberlan, B.Sc., 





A new simplified “ sleeve-packed ” cock, to 
replace .taper plug cocks for pressure 
gauges, instrument connections, etc. Tested 
hydraulically to 1000 p.s.i., the valve is said 
to give reliable service and easy mainten- 
ance under exacting conditions. It is avail- 
able in six different patterns. Fuller details 
of patterns and sizes are to be found in an 
explanatory leaflet obtainable from the 
manufacturers, Richard Klinger,  Ltd., 
Klingerit Works, Sidcup, Kent. 


Fifty Years’ Service 


Mr. C. A. Wylie has just celebrated 50 
years’ service with the Liver Grease, Oil 
and Chemical Company, of Liverpool. 
Aged 72, he is the company’s chairman, 
and to mark the occasion, he entertained 
the staff. He is a member of the council 
of the British Association of Chemists, 
and three years ago was awarded the 
Hinchley Medal for outstanding services 
to chemistry. 
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FORENSIC SCIENCE AND Laporatory TEC 
Nics. Ralph F. Turner. 1949, Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas. 
Oxford: Blackwell Scientific Publi- 
cations, Ltd. - Pp. xxv'+ 240. Figs. 
82. $6.50. 


In this country, while courses in forensic 
medicine and medical jurisprudence are a 
part of the training for certain professional 
qualifications, and are hence included in 
the curricula of universities; courses in 
other branches of forensic science, as such, 
are not generally recognised. The forensic 
medicine course must, of necessity, touch 
on certain aspects of other branches of 
se ienc e, and in particular of chemistry. At 
various centres ad hoc courses for the 
training of police officers are given. But 
otherwise, those wishing to become profi- 
cient in any of the branches of forensic 
science must rely largely on a limited 
number of standard works and on self- 
training. 

Matters are apparently quite different in 
the United States, since it is claimed that 
the‘ present book is intended “ as a teach- 
ing laboratory manual for colleges, univer- 
sities or police departments training 
students for forensic science. 

The field covered is very wide. As a 
consequence, in each section, to quote from 
the chapter on Documents, “ if a student 
desires to specialise to such an extent that 
he can become proficient in this branch 
of scientific investigation, he must be will- 
ing to devote himself to an extensive study 
of the literature; to a period of training 
under a qualified examiner; and to a com- 
plete study of all phases (of the subject) 
and numerous other related questions. The 
following programme does not begin to 
scratch the surface of such a course of 
study, but is designed only to give the 
student some insight into typical 
problems and the mode of attack nec essary 
for correct solution.’’ 

Such a statement is in itself a salutary 
reminder that in this, as in any other 
general elementary course, there can be 
n° expectation that there will emerge at 
the end a finished high-grade scientist, 
ready to tackle with fictional ease any or 
all of the problems of scientific detection 
that may be put into his hands. Never- 
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theless, any’ student of science or any 
scientist who conscientiously follows the 
well-chosen series of laborator exercises 
given in this’ book (preferably, as the 
author envisages, under the direction of.a 
qualified instructor). will benefit enorm- 
ously thereby. He will almost certainly 
have been impressed with the necessity, 
if he is to become first class, of ultimate 
specialisation. And he will have the broad 
background without which specialisation 
would not be justified. 

The general reader will find this well laid 
out and excellently illustrated book an 
interesting scientific, as opposed to a popu- 
lar, approach to the subject. Most of. it 
is simple enough to be comprehended by 
a reader with an average school science 
background. 

The claim of the book, however, to act 
as a practical text and reference for in- 
vestigators in the field is hardly justified, 
except in so far as any scientist will 
benefit, from time to time, by browsing 
through an elementary laboratory manual 
dealing with his speciality. 

The section of the book devoted to chem- 
istry is almost entirely concerned with 
toxicology. Elsewhere in the book a few 
other chemical procedures are included in 
appropriate places.—c.L.w. 


Alkyl Chlorides in U.K. 


THE FIRST commercial production in the 
U.K. of the higher alkyl chlorides is 
claimed by Leda Chemicals, Ltd., of 
Wharf Road, Ponders End, Middlesex. 
This is the first time that these products 
have been produced commercially outside 
the U.S.A. 

Lauryl, cetyl and stearyl chlorides are 
among the- Leda products. These are 
valuable intermediates in the manufacture 
of quaternary ammonium compounds and 
other cationic surface active agents, and 
also the higher alkyl mercaptans, amines 
and nitriles. 

An interesting development is the new 
production of specialised quaternary am- 
monium and pyridinium compounds made 
to specification for pharmaceutical houses, 
who have’ for long been looking for a 
U.K. source of these materials. 
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Law and Company Nene: 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, pas we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may oceur 


Mortgages and Charges 

(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act pf 1908 

— that aw Mortgage or Charge, as descri 
rein, shall be registered within 21 , h- after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
poegors shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the com ny in 
fpepect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
eee or Charges have been so registered. In each 
ny total ag as 5 oe in the last available 

Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
flowed by the inte of the Summary, but such total may 

have been reduced.) 


Darcue Inpusrriats, Lrp. (formerly 
DarGugE ACETYLENE Gas Co., Lrp.), New- 
castle-on-Tyne. (M., 30/12/50). 20 No- 
vember, mortgage to Portland Building 
Society, securing £2800 and further ad- 
vances; charged on 70, 72, 74 and 76 City 
Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. *£1990. 17 
December, 1949. 


TraGASOL Propucts, Ltp., Hooton, gum 
manufacturers, (M., 30/12/50). 23 
November, deb. to Martins Bank, Ltd., 
securing all moneys due or to become due 


to the bank; general charge. *£9000. 3 
January, 1950. 

EXPANDED ALUMINIUM Propucts 
(Reapinc), Lrp., London, E.C. (M., 
80/12/50). 22 November, £800 debs., 


part of a series already reg. 





Increases of Capital 


The following increases of capital have 
been announced: SHAKE SALT AND CHEMI- 
caL Co., Lrp., from £8000 to £125,218; 
W. J. Busu anp Co., Lrp., from £750,000 
to £800,000; SPENCER (BanBury) Lrp., 
from £250 000; TODDINGTON Estates, 
Lrp., from £150 to £50,000. 





New Registrations 


Procter, Johnson & Co., Ltd. 
Private company. (489,482). Reg. 
15 December. Capital £20,000. Manufac- 
turers of colours and chemicals. Directors : 
J. Procter, J. C. Procter and G. Procter. 
Reg. office: Excelsior Works, Bank 
Street, Clayton, Manchester. 


Thomas Reid (Chemists), Ltd. 
Private company. (489,452). Capital 
£5000. Retail and wholesale chemists and 
druggists, etc. Directors: T. Reid, W. M. 
Reid and W. A. Reid. Reg. office: 28 
Station Road, Harpenden, Herts. 


Private company Bi 486). Capital 
£1000. Analytical, manpfacturing, phar- 
maceutical and peencre! chemists, etc. 
Directors: E. Russell and M. V. 
Russell. Reg. . R,. The West Wynd, 
Letchworth, Herts, 


J. E. R. Simons, Ltd. 

Private company. (489,548). Capital 
£100. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
insecticides, fungicides, fertilisers, etc. 
Directors: J. E. R. Simons and Roy E. 
Simons. Reg. office: Natts Farm, Potter 
Street, nr. Harlow, Essex. 


Leverhulme Memorial Lecture 


THE BASIC principles underlying dis- 
covery, “ the objective outlook en- 
gendered “5 the discipline of research, 
accuracy of experimentation and _ clear 
thinking in other words, scientific in- 
tegrity. This was the substance of the 
third Leverhulme Memorial Lecture given 
by Professor T. P. Hilditch at Liverpool 
University. 

Citing as an example the work of two 
University bio-chemists, Professor Hilditch 
spoke of the close relationship between 
academic and technical development. At 
the beginning of the eentury there had 
been a pa Te, contrast between the 
highly-developed state of the soap in- 
dustry, and the lack of basic knowledge 
about the constitution of fats. 

Two of the four main soap factories at 
Port Sunlight, for instance, must have 
been in production before the chemical con- 
stitution of oleic acid, the most important 
soap-makin material, had been finally 
settled. This leeway had been amply 
made up in the last 50 years, in which 
more fundamental knowledge about fats 
had been gained than in the whole of the 
preceding century. The advances made 
between 1900 and 1950 fell a little short of 
even that high standard of achievement 
which Lord Leverhulme demanded from 
himself, and looked for in his fellow- 
workers, 


Unsettled Tin Prices 

Following the record prices quoted on 
the London Metal Exchange on 19 
December there was a reaction on 20 
December when spot metal was quoted 
at £1260-£1270, a reduction of £37 10s. 
On 21 December there was a recovery, 
though the final quotations were still 
down on balance, cash being £1250 and 
three months £1112 10s. 
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Prices of British Chemical Products 
Acetone and Copper Sulphate Dearer 


London. — Owing to the Christmas 
holiday, business on the chemicals market 
has been very restricted and chief interest 
has centered on contract replacements. The 
overall movement prior to the holiday was 
fairly substantial with consumers’ delivery 
specifications covering the full extent of 
their contracts and the demand in almost 
all sections remains strong. So far as prices 
are concerned the year is finishing on a very 
firm note and supply difficulties which are 
already apparent are almost certain to 
bring about price increases. In the coal tar 
products market the year has closed on a 
brisk trade with most products displaying 
a firm undertone. 


Manchester.—Since the tail end of last 
week, business for heavy chemical pro- 
ducts, in regard both to contract deliveries 
and to fresh bookings, has been virtually at 
a standstill. Only a moderate weight of 
new orders has been reported since the re- 


opening of the market. Deliveries of 
alkalis and other leading products have been 
resumed on a fair scale and should be 
back to normal in the early days of next 
week. Active conditions in most sections 
of the market are also anticipated for the 
tar products. 


Glasgow.—Business is mainly concerned 
with putting forward contracts for next 
year, although in many instances chemi- 
cals are in such short supply, largely owing 
to the sulphur and sulphuric acid position, 
that advance orders are not a possibility. 
Export business remains dull also owing to 
shortage of supplies. 


Price Changes 


Rises: Acetone, copper sulphate, lactic 
acid, mercuric chloride, tartaric acid, 
ammonium sulphate, compound ferti- 
lisers, cresylic acid. 


General Chemicals 


Acetic Acid.—Per ton : 80% technical, 1 ton, 
£69 ; 80% pure, | ton, £74 ; commercial 
glacial 1 ton, £82; delivered buyers’ 
premises in returnable barrels ; in glass 
carboys, £7 ; demijohns, £11 extra. 


Acetic Anhydride.—Ton lots d/d, £118 per ton. 


Acetone.—Small lots : 5 gal. drums, £105 per 
ton; 10 gal. drums, £100 per ton. In 
40/50 gal. drums less than | ton, £85 per 
ton; | to 9 tons, £84 per ton ; 10 to 50 
tons, £83 per ton; 50 tons and over, 
£82 per ton. 


Alcohol, Industrial Absolute.—50,000 gal. lots, 
d/d, 2s. 5d. per proof gallon ; 5000 gal. 
lots, d/d, 2s. 63d. per proof gal. 


Alcohol, Diacetone.—Small lots : 5 gal. drums. 
£133 per ton ; 10 gal. drums, £128 per ton. 
In 49/45 gal. drums : less than 1 ton, £113 
per ton ; 1 to9 tons, £112 per ton ; 10 to 
50 tons, £111 per ton ; 50 to 100 tons, £110 
per ton ; 100 tons and over, £109 per ton. 


Alum.—Loose lump, £17 per ton, 
MANCHESTER : Ground, £17 10s. 


Aluminium Sulphate.—Ex works, £1! 10s. 
per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £11 10s. 


Ammonia, Anhydrous.—|s. 9d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 


Ammonium Bicarbonate.—2 cwt. non-return- 
able drums ; 1 ton lots £47 per ton. 


f.0.r. 


Ammonium Carbonate.—! ton lots ; 
CHESTER : Powder, £52 d/d. 


Ammonium Chloride. — Grey  galvanising, 
10s. per ton, in casks, ex wharf. 
Fine white 98%, £21 10s. to £22 10s. 


MAN- 


per ton. See also Salammoniac. 
Ammonium Nitrate.—D/d, £18 to £20 per 
ton. 
Ammonium Persulphate. — MANCHESTER : 


£5 2s. 6d. per cwt. d/d. 


Ammonium Phosphate.—Mono- and di-, ton 
lots, d/d, £78 and £76 10s. per ton. 


Amyl Acetate.—In 10-ton lots, £179 10s. per 
ton. 


Antimony Oxide.—£220 per ton. 


Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, d/d in 5 cwt. lots 
as to grade, etc., Is. 9}d. to 2s. 43d. per Ib. 
Crimson, 2s. 6}d., to 3s. 34d. per Ib. 


Arsenic.—Per ton, £44 5s. to £47 5s., ex store. 


Barium Carbonate.—Precip., d/d ; 2-ton lots, 
£27 5s. per ton, bag packing, ex works. 


Barium Chloride.—£35 to £35 10s. per ton. 


Barium Sulphate (Dry Blanc Fixe).—Precip., 
4-ton lots, £29 10s. per ton d/d: 2-ton 
lots, £29 15s. per ton. 
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Bleaching Powder.—£19 10s. per ton in casks 
(1 ton lots). : 


Berax.—Per ton for ton lots, in free 140 lb. 
bags, carriage paid: Anhydrous, £54 ; 
in. l-cwt. bags, commercial, granular, 
£34 10s.; crystal, £37; powder, £38, 
extra fine powder, £39; B,P., granular, 
£44 ; crystal, £46 ; powder, £48-£48 10s. ; 
extra fine powder £48. 


Berie Acid.—Per ton for ton lots in free 1-cwt. 
bags, carriage paid : Commercial, granu- 
lar, £62 ; crystal, £69 ; powder, £66 10s. ; 
extra fine powder, £68 10s.;  B.P., 
granular, £75 10s. ; crystal, £81 ; powder, 
£78 10s. ; extra fine powder, £80 10s. 


Butyl Acetate BSS.—£156 10s. per ton, in 
10-ton lots. 


‘Buty! Alcohol BSS.—£143 per ton, in 10-ton 
lots. 


Calcium Bisulphide.—£6 10s. to £7 10s. per 
ton f.o.r. London. 


“Calcium Chloride.—70/72°% solid £9 12s. 6d. 
per ton, in 4-ton lots. 


Charcoal, Lump.—£25 per ton, ex wharf. 
Granulated, £30 per ton. 


Chlorine, Liquid.—£28 10s. per ton d/d in 
16/17-cwt. drums (3-drum lots). 


Chrometan.—Crystals, 6d. per Ib. 


Chromic Acid.—ls. 10d. to Is. 11d. per Ib., 
less 23%, d/d U.K. 


Citric Acid.—Per |b., d/d buyers’ premises, 
for 5 cwt. or over, anhydrous, Is. 7d. 
plus 10%, other, Is. 7d.; 1 to 5 cwt., 
anhydrous Is. 7$d. plus 10%, other 1s. 74d. 
Higher prices for smaller quantities. All 
subject to a trade discount of 5%. 


Cebalt Oxide.—Black, delivered, 9s. 10d. per 
Ib. 


Copper Carbonate.— MANCHESTER : 2s. per Ib. 
Copper Chloride.—(63 %), d/d, 2s. 2d. per Ib. 
Copper Oxide.—Black, powdered, about 


Is. 43d. per Ib. 

Copper Nitrate.—(63%), d/d, 2s. 1d. per Ib. 

Copper Sulphate.—£64 15s. per ton f.o.b., 
less 2%, in 2-cwt. bags. 

Cream of Tartar.—100%, per cwt., about 
£8 17s. per 10 cwt. lot, d/d. 

Ethyl Acetate.—10 tons and upwards, d/d, 
£114 per ton. 

Formaldehyde.—31 per ton in casks, according 
to quantity, d/d. MANCHESTER: £32. 

Formic Acid.—85%, £66 to £67 10s. per ton, 
carriage paid. 
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Glycerin.—Chemically pure, double distilled 
1,260 s.g. 227s. 6d.—230s. 6d. per cwt. 
Refined pale straw industrial, Ss. per 
cwt. less than chemically pure. 

Hexamine.—Technical grade for commercial 
purposes, about Is. 4d. per Ib. ; free- 
running crystals are quoted at 2s. Id. to 
2s. 3d. per Ib. ; bulk carriage paid. 

Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 7s. 6d. to 8s, 9d. 
per carboy d/d, according to purity, 
strength and locality. 

Hydrofluoric Acid.—59/60°%, about Is. to 
Is. 2d. per lb. 

Hydrogen Peroxide.—1ls. 03d. per lb. d/d, car- 
boys extra and returnable. 

lodine.—Resublimed B.P., 18s. per Ib. in 
cwt. lots. 


lodoform.—2Is. per 1b. 


Iron Sulphate.—F.O.R. works, £3 15s. to £4 
per ton. 

Lactic Acid.—Pale tech., £105 per ton ; dark 
tech., £95 per ton ex works; barrels 
returnable. 

Lead Acetate.—White : £146 10s. per ton. 

Lead Carbonate.—Nominal. 

Lead Nitrate.—£127 10s. per ton. 

Lead, Red.—Basis prices per ton: Genuine 
dry red lead, £154; orange lead, £166. 
Ground in oil : red, £173 10s. ; orange, 
£185 10s. 

Lead, White.—Basis prices : Dry English, in 
8-cwt. casks, £161 per ton. Ground in 
oil : English, under 2 tons, £177 10s. 

Lime Acetate.—Brown, ton lots, d/d, £18 to 
£20 per ton ; grey, 80-82%, ton lots, d/d, 
£22 to £25 per ton. 

Litharge.—£154 per ton. 

Lithium Carbonate.—7s. 9d. per lb. net. 

Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, £27. 

Magnesium Carbonate.—Light, commercial, 
d/d, £74 5s. ; cwt. lots £82 10s. per ton 
d/d. 


Magnesium Chloride.—Solid (ex wharf), £15 
per ton. 

Magnesium Oxide.—Light, commercial, d/d, 
£187 ; cwt. lots £192 10s. per ton d/d. 

Magnesium Sulphate.—£12 to £14 per ton. 

Mercuric Chloride.—Per lb., lump, 10s. 8d. ; 
smaller quantities dearer. 

Mercury Sulphide, Red.—Per Ib., from 10s. 3d. 
for ton lots and over to 10s. 7d. for lots of 
7 to under 30 Ib. 

Methanol.—Pure synthetic, d/d, £28 to £38 
per ton. 

Methylated Spirit.—Industria! 66° O.P. 100 
gals., 4s. 2d. per gal.; pyridinised 64° 
O.P. 100 gal., 4s. 4d. per gal. 
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Nickel Sulphate.—F.o.r. works, 3s. 4d. per 
lb. (Nominal.) 

Nitric Acid.—£24 to £26 per ton, ex works. 

Oxalic Acid.—About £133 per ton packed 
in free 5-cwt. casks. 

Paraffin Wax.—From £58 10s. to £101 17s. 6d., 
according to grade for I-ton lots. 

Phosphoric Acid.—Technical (S.G. 1.500), ton 
lots, carriage paid, £63 10s. per ton ; B.P. 
(S.G. 1.750), ton lots, carriage paid, 
Is. 13d. per Ib. 

Phosphorus.—Red, 3s. per Ib. d/d; yellow, 
Is. 10d. per Ib. d/d, 

Potash, Caustie.—Solid, £65 10s. per ton 
for 1-ton lots; flake, £76 per ton for 
l-ton lots. Liquid, d/d, nominal. 

Potassium Bichromate.—Crystals and granular, 
98d. per lb. ; ground, 103d. per Ib., for 
not less than 6 cwt. ; I-cwt. lots, }d. per 
Ib. extra. 

Potassium Carbonate.—Calcined, 98/100°, 
£64 per ton for I-ton lots, ex store ; 
hydrated, £58 for 1-ton lots. 

Potassium Chlorate.—Imported powder and 
crystals, nominal. 

Potassium Chloride.—Industrial, 96%, 6-ton 
lots, £16 10s. per ton. 

Potassium Iondide.—B.P., 15s. 5d. per Ib. in 
cwt. lots. 

Potassium Nitrate.—Small granular crystals, 
76s. per cwt. ex store, according to 
quantity. 

Potassium Permanganate.—B.P., Is. 73d. per 
Ib. for 1-cwt. lots ; for 3 cwt. and upwards, 
Is. 6d. per Ib. ; technical, £6 13s. to 
£7 13s. per cwt. ; according to quantity 


Potassium Prussiate.—Yellow, nominal. 

Salammoniac.—Dog-tooth crystals, £72 10s. 
per ton ; medium, £67 10s. per ton ; fine 
white crystals, £21 10s. to £22 10s. per ton, 
in casks. 

Salicylic Acid.— MANCHESTER : 
per Ib 

Soda Ash.—58°% ex depdt or d/d, London 
station, £8 17s. 3d. to £10 14s. 6d. per ton. 

Soda, Caustic.—Solid 76/77°% ; spot, £18 4s. 
per ton d/d. 

Sodium Acetate.—£49-£55 per ton. 

Sodium Bicarbonate.—Refined, spot, £11 per 
ton, in bags. 

Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, cake and 
powder, 8d. per lb. ; anhydrous, 7}d. 
per Ib., net, d/d U.K. in 7-8 cwt. casks. 

Sodium Bisulphite.—Powder, 60/62 %, 
£29 12s. 6d. per ton d/d in 2-ton lots for 
home trade. 

Sodium Carbonate Monohydrate.—£25 per 
ton d/d in minimum ton lots in 2-cwt. 
free bags. 


2s. to 3s. 44d. 
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Sodium Chlorate.—£52 to £57 per ton. 
Sodium Cyanide.—100°% basis, 8d. to 9d. per 
Ib. 


Sodium Fluoride.—D/d, £4 10s. per cwt. 

Sodium Hyposulphite.—Pea crystals £23 2s, 6d. 
aton ; commercial, |-ton lots, £21 12s. 6d. 
per ton carriage paid. 

Sodium lodide.—B.P., 16s. 9d. per Ib., in cwt. 
lots. 

Sodium Metaphosphate (Calgon).—Flaked, 
loose in metal drums, £101 10s. ton. 
Sodium Metasilicate.—£19 to £19 Ss. per ton, 

d/d U.K. in ton lots. 
Sodium Nitrate.—Chilean Industrial, 97-98%, 
6-ton lots, d/d station, £23 per ton. 


Sodium Nitrite.—£29 10s. per ton. 


Sodium Percarbonate.— 124 % available oxygen, 
£7 17s. 9d. per cwt. in I-cwt. drums. 
Sodium Phosphate.—Per ton d/d for ton lots : 
Di-sodium, crystalline, £32 10s., anhy- 
drous, £65: tri-sodium, crystalline, 

£32 10s., anhydrous, £64. 

Sodium Prussiate.—9d. to 94d. per Ib. ex store. 

Sodium Silicate.—£6 to £11 per ton. 

Sodium Silicofluoride.—Ex store, nominal. 

Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salt).—£8 per 
ton d/d. 

Sodium Sulphate (Salt Cake).—Unground. 
£6 per ton d/d station in bulk. MAn- 
CHESTER : £6 10s. per ton d/d station. 

Sodium Sulphide.—Solid, 60/62%, spot. 
£25 15s. per ton, d/d, in drums : broken, 
£27 5s. per ton, d/d, in casks. 

Sodium Sulphite.—Anhydrous, £29 10s. per 
ton; pea crystals, £20 10s. per ton d/d 
station in kegs ; commercial, £12 to £14 
per ton d/d station in bags. 

Sulphur.—Per ton for 4 tons or more, ground, 
£15 Ils. 6d. to £17 16s. 6d. according to 
fineness. 

Sulphuric Acid.—168° Tw., £7 5s. 6d. to 
£8 5s. 6d. per ton ; 140° Tw., arsenic free 
£5 10s. per ton; 140° Tw., arsenious, 
£5 2s. 6d. per ton; Quotations naked 
at sellers’ works. 

Tartaric Acid.—Per cwt. : 10 cwt. or more, £10. 

Tin Oxide.—1-cwt. lots d/d £25 10s. (Nominal.) 

Titanium Oxide.—Comm., ton lots, d/d (56-lb. 
bags), £102 per ton. 

Zinc Oxide.—Maximum price per ton for 2- 
ton lots, d/d ; white seal, £142; green 
seal, £141 ; red seal, £139 10s. 

Zinc Sulphate.—Nominal. 
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Rubber Chemicals 

Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 4s. to 5s. per 
Ib. Crimson, 2s. 7$d. to 3s. per Ib. 

Arsenic Sulphide.—Yellow, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 

Barytes.—Best white bleached, £11-£11 10s. 
per ton. 

Cadmium Sulphide.—6s. to 6s. 6d. per Ib. 

Carbon Bisulphide.—£37 to £41 per ton, 
according to quality, in free returnable 
drums. 

Carbon Black.—6d. to 8d. per Ib., according 
to packing. 

Carbon Tetrachloride.—£59 10s. per ton. 

Chromium Oxide.—Green, 2s. per Ib. 

India-rubber Substitutes.—White, 10d. to 
ls. 53d. per Ib. ; dark, 10}d. to 1s. per Ib. 

Lithopone.—30%, £44 2s. 6d. per ton. 

Mineral Black.—£7 10s. to £10 per ton. 

Mineral Rubber, ‘“‘ Rupron.”—£20 per ton. 

Sulphur Chloride.—7d. per Ib. 

Vegetable Lamp Black.—£49 per ton. 


Vermillion.—Pale or deep, 15s. 6d. per Ib. 
for 7-Ib. lots. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


Ammonium Sulphate.—Per ton in 6-ton lots, 
d/d farmer’s nearest station, £12 14s. 

Compound Fertilisers.—Per ton d/d farmer’s 
nearest station, I.C.I. Special No. 1, 
£20 6s. 6d. 

** Nitro-Chalk.”—£12 9s. 6d. per ton in 6-ton 
lots, d/d farmer’s nearest station. 
Sodium Nitrate.—Chilean for 6-ton lots d/d 
nearest station, £19 17s. 6d. per ton. 


Coal-Tar Products 


Benzol.—Per gal, ex works: 90's, 3s. 3d. : 
pure, 3s. 54d. ; nitration grade, 3s. 74d. 
Carbolic Acid.—Crystals, Is. Id. to Is. 3d. per 
Ib. Crude, 60’s, 4s. 3d. MANCHESTER : 
Crystals, 11?d. to Is. 14d. per Ib., d/d 
crude, 4s. 3d., naked, at works. 
Creosote.—Home trade, 7d. to 104d. per gal., 
according to quality, f.o.r. maker’s 
works. MANCHESTER: 61d. to 93d. per 
gal. 
Cresylic Acid. 


Pale 98%, 3s. 3d. per gal. ; 
99.5/100%, 3s. 1ld. American, duty free, 
for export, 9s. Od., naked at works. 
MANCHESTER : Pale, 99/100%, American, 
duty free, 7s. per gal. 


Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/160°, 2s. 10d. per gal. 
for 1000-gal. lots ; heavy, 90/190°, 2s. 4d. 
per gal. for 1000-gal. lots, d/d. Drums 
extra: higher prices for smaller lots. 
Controlled prices. 
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Naphthalene.—Crude, ton lots, in sellets’ 
bags, £9 Is. to £12 13s. per ton according 
to m.p. ; hot-pressed, £14 15s. to £15 14s. 
per ton, in bulk ex works; _ purified 
crystals, £28 to £43 5s. per ton. Controlled 
prices. 


Pitch.—Medium, soft, home trade, 90s. per 
ton f.o.r. suppliers’ works ; export trade, 
120s. per ton f.o.b. suppliers’ port. 
MANCHESTER: £5 10s. f.o.r. 


Pyridine.—90/160°, 22s. 6d. 
20s. to 22s. 6d. per gal. 


Toluol.—Pure, 3s. 24d. per gal. MANCHESTER : 
Pure, 3s. 2d. per gal. naked. 


Xylol.—For 1000-gal. lots, 4s. 0$d. to 4s. 3d. 
per gal., according to grade, d/d. 


MANCHESTER : 


Wood Distillation Products 

Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £15 per ton ; grey, 
£22 

Methyl Acetone.—40/50%, £56 to £60 per ton. 

Wood Creosote.—Unrefined, from 3s. 6d. per 
gal., according to boiling range. 

Wood Naphtha.—Miscible, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
per gal. ; solvent, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per gal. 


Wood Tar.—£6 to £10 per ton. 


Intermediate and Dyes 
(Prices Nominal) 


m-Cresol 98/100%.—Nominal. 
o-Cresol 30/31° C.—Nominal. 
p-Cresol 34/35° C.—Nominal. 
Dichloraniline.—2s. 84d. per lb. 
Dinitrobenzene.—83d. per lb. 
Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C., 94d. 

66/68° C., 1s. 
p-Nitraniline.—2s. 11d. per Ib. 
Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 53d. per lb. in 90-gal. 


drums, drums extra, 1-ton lots d/d 
buyers’ works. 


Nitronaphthalene.—1is. 2d. per 
ls. O3d. per Ib. 
o-Toluidine.—1s. per Ib., in 8/10-cwt. drums, 
drums extra. 
p-Toluidine.—2s. 2d. per lb., in casks. 
m-Xylidine Acetate.—4s. Sd. per lb., 100%. 


Latest Oil Prices 


London: 22 December. The prices of 
unrefined oils remain unchanged for the 
four week period ending 1 January, 1951. 
The prices of refined oils remain unchanged 
for the eight week period ending 27 
January, 1951. 
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Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


TOCK markets have clésed the year on 
a firm note, although international 
uncertainties restricted business and 
movements generally have been small and 
indefinite. Sentiment in regard to indus- 
trial shares remains under the influence of 
the various dividend increases announced 
recently by companies. whose pate have 
expanded largely as a result of their drive 
in’ export ‘markets, These increases are 
regarded’as fully justified. 
“An end of the policy of rigid limitation 
of. dividends is expected, but it is 
ought that Mr. Gaitskell will emphasise 
t in any case moderation and restraint 
dividend payments must be. followed. 
Tiss would of course not rule eut the pros- 
pect of somewhat higher payments from 
ce@mpanies which have been able to in- 
crease earnings. There are indications, 
however, that companies which can earn 
more in 1951 will be the exception because 
higher taxation. seems ‘inevitable, more- 
over, the rising trend in prices of 
materials and commodities does not 
appear to have reached its peak. 

The ‘possibility of slightly -higher divi- 
dends has tended to draw attention to 
some industrial shares and‘ industrials 
generally are now at levels above those 
ruling at ‘the end of 1949. In nearly all 
cases current prices are well below best 
levels. reached in 1950. War Loan 3} per 
cent is’ now 944, which compares with 
92% a year ago; highest and lowest levels 
in 1950 were 97 15/16 and 90 respectively. 

Imperial Chemical, which were 42s. 9d. 
a year ago, are 42s. 74d. at the time of 
writing; highest and lowest levels in 1950 
have been 44s. 3d. and 39s, 6d. I.C.I. has 
made a big note issue during the year, 
but despite’ this increased capital, the 
market is confidently expecting that the 
10- per cent dividend will be maintained 
on the ordinary shares. Monsanto were 
51s, ad. a year ago, and are now 50s. The 
year’s extremes were 52s. and 46s. Fisons, 
now 25s. 6d., have had highest and lowest 
of 29s. and 19s, 3d. in «the year. 

Laporte Chemicals 5s. units moved 
between lls. and 9s. 3d. during the year 
and are now 10s. 3d. Brotherton 10s. 
shares at 2]s. 6d. are now ‘at their highest 
for the year; lowest level in 1950 was 19s. 
Boake Roberts, now 83s., were, at one 
time, down to 25s. 6d. Albright & Wilser 
have moved between 31s. 103d. and 
27s. 103d. in 1950 and are now 30s, 9d. 
F.- W. Berk 2s. 63d. shares, now at 
12s. 6d., have had highest and lowest 
levels of 12s, 103d. and 8s. 103d. during 
the year. 


Glaxo Laboratories 10s. shares, now at 
59s. 3d. are closing 1950 at around the 
year’s highest. Turner & Newall, now at 
85s. 9d., have had extremes of 87s. and 
73s. 3d, in the past 12 months; the shares 
have recently been active on the increased 
profits and higher payment to share- 
holders. 

In -the case of Boots Drug, which were 

50s. 3d. a year ago and are now 48s. 9d., 
extremes have ranged from. 5ls. 3d. to 
44s. 44d. in the past 12 months... The 4s. 
unjts of the Distillers Co. at 19s. 43d. are 
not far short of the year’s highest; at one 
time they were 16s. 6d. Lever & Uni- 
lever’s extremes during the year were 
44s, 6d. and 37s. 9d., the current price of 
41s, 9d. compares with 44s. 8d, a year 
ago. : 
Oil shares:are tending to -improve in 
response to market. talk of higher divi- 
dend possibilities. Shell, now at 68s. 14d. 
were 66s. 3d. a year ago; their extreme 
levels in the year were 70s. 3d. and 
59s, 3d. 





Training Chemical Engineers 


A LETTER recently received from Mr. 
Morris W. Rakestraw, Editor of the 
American Journal of Chemical . 
has expressed interest in the leader 

‘Training Chemical Engineers,’’ which 
appeared in THe CuHemicaL AGE issue of 11 
November 1950. 

Mr. Rakestraw is helping to organise the 
programme of the International Congress 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry, which is 
to be held in New York, next September. 
He wishes to contact anyone in Great 
Britain who would like to take part in the 
Congress and discuss the training of 
chemical engineers in Great Britain. 

Any readers who are interested and who 
might like to attend the Congress are in- 
vited to write to the Editor of Tue 
CHeMIcaL AGE. 





European Atomic Plant 


A scheme far the construction of a 
European laboratory for peaceful atomic 
research is to be considered by the 
Council of Europe. It is proposed that the 
laboratory, which would probably be 
located in France, should be centred on a 
cosmotron equal or superior in power to 
s Ped being built at Brookhaven, 
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Patent Processes in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of eg accepted will 


be obtainable, as soon as — arrangements permit, from the Patents Office, Southampton 


uildings, London, W.C.2, 


at 2s. each. Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Process for the production of sulphon- 
amides.—Ward, Blenkinsop & Co. Ltd., 
A. A. Goldberg and L. W. F. Salame. Feb. 
10 1949. 648,467. 

Production of fat-soluble vitamin con- 
centrates.—Nopco Chemical Co. Feb. 17 
1948. 648,649 

Production of porous metal plates.— 
Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., and M. A. Comley. 
March 21 1949. 648,415. 

Recovery of insoluble solids from waste 
liquors.—Baker Platinum, Ltd., and I. 
Morgan. April 5 1949. 648,417. 

Ferrous alloy having a high mechanical 
resistance at high temperatures,—Soc. 
Anon. Des Etablissements J. Holtzer. 
April 30, 1948. 648,422. 

Production of ofgano-polysiloxanes.— 
Soc. Des Usines Chimiques Rhone-Poulenc. 
June 15 1948. 648,478. 

Process of preparing. organosiloxanes.— 
Dow Corning Corporation. June 22 1948. 
648 ,480. 

Production of alkylated alkylol mel 
amines.—British Industrial Plastics, Ltd. 
June 24 1948. 648,481. 

Aluminium solder and a method for the 
production thereof.—V. Tissot-Dagnette. 
June 28 1948. 648,482. 

Apparatus for use in detecting the tur- 
bidity of liquids.—Permutit Co., Ltd. 
(Permutit Co.). June 29 1948. 648,485. 

Plastic compositions, sheet materials 
made therefrom and processes for making 
such sheet materi . I. Du Pont De 
Nemours & Co. June 30 1948. 648.485. 

Production of ferric oxide.—General 
Electric Co., Ltd., D. M. Dovey, R. C. 
Chirnside and H. P. Rooksby. July 28 
1949. 648,494. 

Production of polyesters.—Courtaulds, 
Ltd., A. S. Carpenter, F. Reeder and E. R. 
Wallsgrove. Oct. 12 1949. 648.513. 

Compositions having fungicidal and/or 
fungistatic properties.—Scientifie Oil Com- 
pounding Co., Inc. Nov. 5 1948. 648,518. 

Germanium rectifiers. — Westinghouse 
Brake & Signal Co., Ltd., A. Jenkins and 
K. A. Garrod. Oct. 27 1949. 648,186. 

Contacting finely divided solids with 








gases.—Standard Oil Development Co. 
Dec. 14 1948. 648,198. 


Treatment of metal sulphates.—J. A. 
Reavell. Aug. 19 1949. 648,528. 

Vitreous seals, particularly among 
glasses, ceramics, refractories and metals. 
—S. H. Parsonage. Dec. 21 1949. 648,239. 


Method of and apparatus for, carrying 
out chemical reactions.—Compagnie Fran- 
caisé de Raffinage. Dec. 7 1945. 647,705. 

Heat-treatment of cobalt-chromium- 
nickel-base alloys.—Elgin National Watch 
Co. May 17 1946. 647,760. 

Process and apparatus for the manufac- 
ture of multicellular gldss.—Soc, Anon. des 
Manufactures des Glaces et Produits 
Chimiques de St.-Gobain, Chauny, & Cirey. 
Aug. 1 1946. 647,763. 

Waterproof coatings.—Soc. des Usines 
Chimiques Rhone-Poulenc. Oct. 4 1946. 
647,713. 

Hydrophilic sheet materials impreg- 
nated with a combined plasticiser and fire- 
retardant and method of producing the 
same.—G.. F. Rayner (American Viscose 
Corporation). Oct. 16 1946. 647,582. 

Methods of imparting fluorescent effects 
to materials—Lever Bros. & Unilever, 
Ltd., L. N. Savidge and R. Thomas. 
March 25 1948. 647,718. 

Methods for producing articles sheathed 
with thermoplastic material.—Extruded 
Plastics, Inc. May 7 1947. 647,644. 

Electrolytic production of chlora‘es.— 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. May 
20 1947. 647,719. 

Degreasing, pickling, and passivation of 
metals.—H. M. Freud. June 24 1947. 


647,782. 
Manufacture of refractory products and 
abrasives. — Electro-refractaire. July 8 


1947, 647,721. 

Extraction of vanadium and _phos- 
phorus from salt residues.—Montecatini 
Soc. Generale per |’Industria Mineraria E. 
Chimico, July 21 1947. 647,588. 

Thermoplastic polymers.—British Cela- 
nese. Ltd. Aug. 12 1947. 647,727. 

Polymerisation of dienes.—B. F. Good- 
rich Co. Aug, 26 1947. 647,729. 

Means for controlling the temperature of 
hot gases.—J. Lucas, Ltd., R. J. Ifield, 
and J. J. Righton. Oct, 11948. 647,648. 

Cracking or otherwise treating hydro- 
carbons.—Houdry Process Corporation. 
Oct. 21 1947. 647,591. 

Means for controlling the temperature of 
hot gases in combustion-chambers.—J. 
Lucas, Ltd., and E. A. Watson. Oct. 13 
1948. 647,830. 

Manufacture of chlorinated rubber.— 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., M. Gordon, and 
R. M. Everett. Oct. 27 1948. 647,782. 

Reactivation of spent media from the 
purification of liquids with activated mag- 
nesia.—J. J. Naugle. Nov. 7 1947. 647,734. 
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Process for the adherence of aluminium 
and other metallic coatings to metallic 
surfaces.—W. P. Williams (Arnico Inter- 
national Corporation). Dec. 8 1947. 647,652. 

Apparatus for detecting or registering 
chemical characteristics of liquids.— 
Wallace & Tiernan Products, Inc. ‘oe. ll 
1947. 647,739. 

Electrical cell apparatus for detecting 
chemical tharacteristics of liquids.— 
Wallace & Tiernan Products, Inc.’ Dec. 15 
1947. 647,740. 

Process and apparatus for the manufac- 
ture of ammonium sulphate crystals.—C. 
Otto. Det. 17 1947. 647,742. 

Purification of gaseous mixtures and 
apparatus therefor.—Elliott Co. Dec 19 
1947. 647,654. 

Manufacture of glue.—E. Kolle. Dec. 24 
1947. 647,796. 

Process for heat-treating ferrous metals 
and roducts obtained therefrom.—L. 
Levitsky. Dec. 24 1947. 647,797. 

Process for the direct manufacture of 
concentrated nitric acid from the gases of 
the combustion of ammonia.—P. Guareschi, 
L. Pettenati, and G. Maragliano. Dec. 
81 1947. 647,594. 
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Basic alkyl esters and the preparation 
thereof.—F. F. Blickie. Feb. 28 1948. 
647,846. 





HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


Concentrated Qualities Dyestuffs & Chemicals 


COLE & WILSON, LTD. 


24, Greenhead Road, HUDDERSFIELD 
Phone: Huddersfield 1993. Grams: ‘Colour’ Huddersfield 














KEEBUSH 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the construction of tanks, 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is completely 
Inert to most commercial acids ; Is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
in most industries where acids are also being 
Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S 


5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1! 























CHECKING CHEMICAL 


CHANGES IN SOLUTIONS 
The Mullard Conductivity Bridge 





Applications of the 
Mullard Conductivity 
Bridge 
Checking sodium hydroxide 
content in industrial solutions 
and checking alkali content 
in washing solutions. Con- 
ductivity measurements on 
distilled water, boiler water 
condensate, etc. Determining 
soil acidity and alkalinity, 
concentration of brines, ash 
content in sugar and chlorine 
concentration of tap water. 











HIS instrument measures the 

Tetectricat resistance of solutions. 
Thus it provides many factories and 
laboratories with an easy and accurate 
way of checking chemical or concentra- 
tion changes in the solutions used 
during their industrial processes. 

The balance of the instrument is 
obtained with a potentiometer and and operates on A.C. mains. 
indicated by a “‘ magic eye ”’. 
the industries in which the unit can be conductance, using the Conductivity 
used include brewing, electro-plating, 
power plants, market gardening and in 
chemical, textile, sugar and soft drink 
manufacture. Write for full details. 


Mullard 








The Mullard Conductivity Bridge, 
type E.7566. The unitis self-contained 


Some of 


Below: Laboratory measurement of 


Bridge and a Mullard dip cell. 

















MULLARD ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS LTD., EQUIPMENT DIVISION, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 TEL GER 7777 


(M3 524A 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 











SITUATIONS VACANT 





ESIGN ENGINEERS, with B.Sc. Degree in Mechanical 

Engineering or equivalent, and not over 40 years of 
age, are required by The Bahrein Petroleum Company, 
Limited. Experience to have been in design of Oil 
Refineries, coal tar, chemical distillation or similar plants, 
involving electrical and steam systems, pressure vessels, 
fractionating columns, heat exchange and pumping 
equipment. Salaries according to qualifications and 
experience, plus kit allowance. Provident Fund. Free 
board and air-conditioned accommodation, medical 
attention. Low living costs. Two-year agreements with 
paid leaves and transportation. Write, giving full par- 
ticulars of age, education and experience, to Box 3785, 
e/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge Row, 
London, E.C.4. 


IL Retinery Contractors handling large contracts for 

Refinery Plant, require CONTRACT ENGINEERS 
in their London Office. Duties involve broad direction 
and co-ordination of all phases of the work, including 
planning, drafting, purchasing, progressing and erection. 
Desirable qualification is previous experience of Refining 
Industry or Heavy Engineering, including a wide 
knowledge of pumping, heat-exchange equipment and 
instrumentation, and the appointment offers excellent 
| ge to suitable men. Applicants should write 
ully, stating qualifications, age and experience, to 
Foster Wheeler, Ltd., 3, Ixworth. Place, London, S.W.3. 


LANT DEVELOPMENT AND PROCESS ENGINEERS, 

qualified in Chemical Engineering or Petroleum 
Refining Technology, required by Bahrein Petroleum 
Company, Limited. Age limit, 25-40. Two-year agree- 
ment periods with passage8 and paid leaves. Free air- 
conditioned accommodation, board and medical atten- 
tion, kit allowance, low living costs. Salary according to 
experience. Write, with full particulars of age, education, 
experience, to Box 3784, c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd. 
31, Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 


ORKS CHEMISTS AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 

are required by the Division of Atomic Energy 
(Production) at Windscale Works, Sellafield, Cumber- 
land, and Springfields Factory, Salwick, nr. Preston. 
The work involves the control of novel and complex 
chemical processes, many of which are still under 
development. Candidates must have either an Honours 
Degree in Chemistry, Metallurgy or Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Associateship of the Royal Institute of Chemistry, 
or the Institution of Metallurgists, Corporate Membership 
of the Institute of Chemical Engineers, or equivalent 
qualifications. Candidates need have no specialised 
knowledge of the chemistry of radio-active elements. 
Facilities exist for training in factory administration and 
there will be opportunities for promotion. 

Salary for Works Chemists will be assessed according 
to age and experience, within the range £330-£720 per 
annum, and for Technical Assistants according to age, 
within the range £330-£570 per annum. 

Applications to Ministry of Supply, D.At.En. (P), 
Risley, nr. Warrington, Lanes., stating post applied for 
and location preferred. 

RS.3305-J 0-20. 





PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 


Kine’s PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King 
A.M.I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, B.C.4. VICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free. Phone: city 6161. 





FOR SALE. 





VARIOUS MIXERS FOR SALE 


AND CONVEYOR, 50 ft. long 40 in. wide, steel frame 
motorised, for boxes, cases, bags, etc. 


A FILTER PRESS, 31} in. square, fitted with 42 C.1. 
plates, centre fed. 


FILTER PRESS, 25 in. square, fitted with 24 plates, 
cast iron built and steam heated. 


Four GARDNER HORIZONTAL MIXERS, for powders, 
from 100 lbs. to 250 Ibs. capacity, all motorised, 
three with Radicon Reduction Gear Boxes and 
one with a Spur Gear Drive. 


Two large unjacketed WERNER MIXERS, belt and gear 
driven, hand tipping, double “ Z” arms, pans 
53 in. by 45 in. by 36 in. deep. 


No. 200 One nearly new WERNER PFLEIDERER 
JACKETED MIXER OR INCORPORATOR. 
Low type, with C.I. built mixing chamber, 
28 in. by 29 in. by 27 in. deep, with double 
“U-shaped bottom which is jacketed, and 
double fish-tail or fin-type agitators geared 
together at one side, with belt-driven friction 
pulleys, 34 in. diam. by 5 in. face, with hand- 
wheel operation and hand-operated screw tilting 
gear. Machine fitted with machine-cut gears, 
covers, gear guard, cast-iron baseplate, and 
measuring overall approximately 7 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. high to the top of the tipping screw. 


No. 204 One WERNER PFLEIDERER MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, similar to the above, with a 
C.1. built pan 25 in. by 25 in. by 19 in. deep, belt 
pulleys 26 in. diam. by 5 in. face, double fin-type 
agitators, and mounted on C.I. legs. 


No. 208 One DITTO by WERNER PFLEIDERER, with 
a C.I. built pan or mixing chamber, of the 
double “ U ” type, 4 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 33 in. deep, with double “Z” mixing 
arms, gears at each end, hand-operated tilting 
gear, with steel backframe, counterbalancing 
weights and chains, and fast and loose pulleys 
3 ft. diam. by 6 in. face. 


No. 209 One HORIZONTAL ‘‘U’’-SHAPED MIXER, 
steel built, riveted, measuring about 8 ft. 3 in. 
long by 8 ft. wide by 3 ft. 3 in. deep, with 
horizontal shaft, fitted with bolted-on mixing 
arms about 18 in. long by 4 in. wide, with inter- 
mediate breakers, and driven at one end by a 
pair of spur gears, with countershaft, fast and 
loose belt pulleys, outer bearing and plug cock 
type outlet at the opposite end, mounted on 
two cradles fitted to two R.S.J. running from 
end to end. 


No. 210 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
No. 211 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 

These three “‘ U ’-shaped mixers are in some 
cases fitted with steel plate covers and a steam 
jacket round the bottom and extending to 
within about 18 in. of the top with plain end 
plates. 


Further details and prices upon application. 


Write RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 


ENGINEER S 
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_FOR SALE 


600 


DIESEL-DRIVEN GENERATING SETS 
360-5" RUSTON & HORNSBY/CROMPTON, engine 
type V.O.R., vert., 7-cyl., 4-stroke, 428 r.p.m., 
direct coupled alternator 400-440/3/50, 4-wire, 
635 amps. with direct coupled exciter. 
25-kVA BLACKSTONE/B.T.H.,j engine 160 h.p., vert., 
enclosed 4-cyl., 4-stroke, type EPV., speed 600 
r.p.m. Direct coupled alternator 400/3/50, 4-wire, 
0.8 P.F., with direct coupled exciter. Compressed 
air starting 
37.5-kVA RUSTON & HORNSBY/BRUSH, engine type 
VQ., vert., 6-cyl., 4-stroke, speed 1000 r.p.m. 
Direct coupled revolving field alternator 400/3/50, 
0.8 P.F., with exciter. Compressed air starting. 
Unused 77-kW RUSTON & HORNSBY/LAURENCE 
SCOTT, engine type V.C.R., vert., 4-cyl., 4-stroke, 
600 r.p.m., direct coupled at flywheel to generator, 
110 V. D.C., compound wound with interpoles. 
75-kW CROSSLEY/G.E.C., engine type OVD.4, enclosed, 
4-cyl., 4-stroke, speed 450 r.p.m., direct coupled 
generator, 220/230 V. D.C., continuously rated. 
Compressed air starting. 
72-kW CROSSLEY RICARDO/HARLAND, engine type 
BWC.6, vert., 6-cyl., 1350 r.p.m., direct coupled 
generator, 300 V. D.C. 
GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., LTD., 
OOD LANE, LONDON, W.12. 
Tel. : Shepherds Bush 2070, and 
STANNINGLEY, NR. LEEDS. 


Tel. : Pudsey 2241. 





HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating; also lumps ground and granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOS. 
HILi-JonEs, LTD., “‘ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hilljones, Bochurch, London,” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


"PHONE 98 STAINES 
7EIR” and “ Sefck ’ CONDENSERS from 4 ft. by 
6 in. diam., up to 7 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in. diam. (Some 
unused.) 
** Torrance ” 7 ft. diam. EDGE RUNNER (Electric). 
Jacketed *‘U’? TROUGH MIXERS—9 ft. by 8 ft. by 
7 ft. 10 in. deep and 6 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. by 4 ft. 3 in. 
deep. 
b.P. Jacketed TIPPING hy BLADE MIXERS, 30 in. 
by 2s in. by 28 in., 400/3/5 
HARRY H.  GARDAM & CO., LTD., 
STAINES. 


M.S. Welded Jacketed PANS, 24 in. diam. by 
26 in. deep, 14 in. bottom outlet, mounted on angle 
legs. Tested 100 lb. hydraulic pressure. 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED 
CUBA STREET, LONDON, E.14. 
Tel.: East 1844 


8 COPPER-jacketed MELTING PANS, 18 in. diam. 
by 12 in. deep, fitted covers. mounted in M.S. frames 
25 in. by 25 in. by 44 in. high, with flanged fittings, 
valves and steam traps. As new. 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED, 
BA STREET, LONDON, E.14. 
Tel. ‘East 1844, 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 


To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s, 


dozen. Aliso large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons 
Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs Phone 2198, 
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~ SERVICING 





——. GRINDING, MIXING and DRYING fer 
the trade 
THE CRACK PULVERISING MILLS, LTD. 
49/51, Eastcheap, E.C.3 
Mansion House, 4406. 


OHM, Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere 
167, Victoria Street, London, &.W.1. 


RINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. . Also Supplier 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, ete. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


RINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills. 
THOs. HILL-JoNnEs, LTD., “‘ Invicta ”’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane. London, E. Telegrams: “ Hilljones, Bochurch, 
London,” Telephone : 3285 East. 


WORKING NOTICE 
HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 475041, entitled 
**A PROCESS OF TREATING MATERIAL BY 
HEAT,”’ offers same for license or otherwise to ensure 
practical working in Great Britain. Inquiries to Singer, 


Stern & Carlberg, 14 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 4, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 











1 CENTRIFUGAL 
ACID PUMPS 


Mitchel 


L.A. Mitchell have long experience in 
the design of equipment for acid 
pumping, storage and distribution and 
will be pleased to offer their services in 








this direction The centrifugal acid 
pump illustrated is available in a wide 
range of sizes and will handle all acids 
and corrosive liquors with the exception 
of hydrofluoric. 


L.A. MITCHELL LIMITED 


37 PETER STREET MANCHESTER 





Phone : BLAckfriars 7224 (3 lines) MP.13 
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A Special 
Steam Ejector 
Air Pump 


Designed for the production and main- 

tenance of Vacuum, and developed to 

meet the needs of a section of the 
Chemical Industry. 





Maa. ce 7205 


NO METAL PARTS 
IN CONTACT WITH 
CORROSIVE GASES 


COMPRESSION STAGES OF CARBON. 
CONDENSER OF PORCELAIN. 





MIRRLEES WATS 


~<OMPANY LIMITED — 
PANY LIMIT! 
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FOR 
ALL CLASSES 
OF DETERGENT 
AND BLEACHING 
OPERATIONS 


SODIUM METASILICATE 
SODIUM SESQUISILICATE 
SODIUM ORTHOSILICATE 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


(ALL STRENGTHS) 


SYNTHETIC AND 
ALL - PURPOSE 
DETERGENT COMPOUNDS 


SEND PARTICULARS OF 
YOUR DETERGENT AND 
BLEACHING PROBLEMS TO 


ALCOCK (reroxive) LTD 
LUTON - BEDS 


Telephone : LUTON 4900 (3 lines) 


Telegrams : Peroxide, Luton 
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For the grinding of 
all kinds of Powders, 
Chemicals, Minerals 


rE Colours, Paints, Enamels, 
ete. Supplied lined with 

Porcelain, Silex, or special 
linings, and can be insulated to suit 

r —— classes of work. 

end for our free illustrated literature 
STEELE & —y yy LTD., 

Engineers (Dept. No. 12) 

Head Office and Works: 
TE spor STREET, HANLEY, 

OKE-ON-TRENT, 
Leadon Offee 329, High Hilern, W.C.1 

Telephone: Holborn 6023. 


/E Harshyt 5 a Cala tys Bypcrieney if Uden 


ROBINSON 
BROTHERS” 


DOOMM! 
BHUW Wilh 





Tel: West Bromwich C080 
HEAD OFFICE: OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM 


J. Farwig « Co 


Est._1809 














IMPERIAL DOUBLE 
SEAMED SQUARE 
Cans fitted with various types 
of necks, ranging from } pint 
to | gallon capacity. 


R.D. CONTAINERS 
The fullway opening lever 
container comprising a special 
fitting plug easily removed, 
with a tabbed capsule covering 
to ensure a perfect sealing. 





208/214 YORK ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, 


Telephone S.W.I - Telegrams 
Battersea 7008 Calorigen, Batt, London 
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TANTIRON TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA 
The original and still the best acid Free Running White Powder 
resisting high silicon iron alloy. Price and sample on application to 
Sole Manufacturers : PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 
fenn OX foundry Co. Ltd. 
Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 For service and 
Specialists in corrosion problems satisfaction Let us quote foe 
PLANTS, NEW 
STILLS, RIVETED 
OR WELDED, Benzo} 
BELTING open ge eae 
oe STEEL 
ENDLESS VEE ROPES PLATE 
Superlative Quality WORK 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch chemical processes 
FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. ; i LEEDS & BRADFORD, 
BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent - BOILER CO., LTD 
"Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 STANNINGLEY, 
"Grams : Belting. Bursiem near LEEDS | 




















Proportioning & Meterin 


cB. Pumps are ma 


Pumps for 
ill be glad 


E-C-D- LIMITED . ENGINEERS 


Tonbridge, Kent 


Tel: Tonbridge 2237 
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40 GALLON 


STEEL 
DRUMS 


Thoroughly Reconditioned 


Suitable for all trades 
. 


GEO.W. ORR & Co. Ltd. 
8 COUSTONHOLM ROAD, 
GLASGOW, S.3. 


Telegrams: Telephone : 


Containers, Glasgow. 





Langside, 1777. 
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FOR REDUCING CHEMICALS TO THE 


MADE 


70, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telephone—Victoria 2958. 
Telegrams—Pulgrind, Sowest, London. 


























‘ KARBATE © 


TRADE MARK 


SECTIONAL CASCADE COOLERS 


This cooler is made of four standard parts, 
in any of five pipe sizes—viz., 1”, 14”, 2”, 
3” and 4”. Prefabricated sections carried 
in stock for simple assembly to meet 
capacity requirements. Nine foot long 
single pipe sections are stacked to form a 
series flow vertical bank. Approximately 
120 sq. ft. external surface area is available 
in all five sizes for 6 ft. high cooler. 


CONSULT— 


BRITISH ACHESON ELECTRODES 1p 


GRANGE MILL LANE, WINCOBANK, SHEFFIELD 


\ Telephone : Rotherham 4836 (3 lines) 


Telegrams : Electrodes, Sheffield. 
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...When you employ siaiiiaas 


Metrovick TECAC direct- 

° current motor with in- 

Metrovick TECAC Motors =.=" * 
i cooling circuits 


0,9 METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED TRAFFORD PARK MANCHESTER 17 
Member of the A.E.1. group of companies 





English Craftsmen 
The Tinker 


How familiar was the itinerant 
Tinker of yesteryear sitting at 
the roadside with his pots and 
pans, and how much we owe 
to-day to the patience and in- 
dustry of the craftsmen of the 
past. 


MODERN INDUSTRY demands high speed production 
of superior packages but the same pride of crafts nanship 
inherited from the tradesmen of earlier days. 


The house of Brough’s, who are second to none in the 
production of high-class modern packages take pride in 
the fact that they are descended from JUST A TiINKER. 


LIVERPOOL 8 and SPEKE 
Phone: ROYal 3031-3 "Grams: SUPERDRUM 


a CC ORUMs Heavy Gauge 
z £9 ee a Electrically Welded Type. 

LIGHT POUME Type 
f(t SES 585 2 
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